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CHAPTER I. 

AUSTRALIA. 

OPPOSITES— OLD AND NEW— NATIVKS— THE END — THE CHANGE— 

THE TBAYELLER. 

Australia is the country of opposites. How can 
it be otherwise ? Its very position is antipodean ; 
so is its climate, so is its nature — where animals 
use their tails for locomotion, and their feet for 
manipulation; where, gipsy-like, they carry their 
young in bags; where the same creature has the 
bill of a duck and the tongue of a chameleon, yet 
suckles its young ; has the spurs of a cock and the 
spines of a porcupine, yet burrows like a rabbit, 
rolls up like a hedgehog, and crawls like a spider ; 
does in short so many and such various things, that 
it seems not one but aU animal-kind's epitome; 
where the dogs can't bark, the birds can't sing, and 
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the flowers can't smell ; where trees will persist in 
shedding their bark instead of their leaves, where 
some won't grow leaves at all, while others in spite 
will hang them, edgeways to let through all the sun ; 
where obstinately the fruit is either a mass of 
hardest wood, or turns the kernel outside to shift 
for itself; where grass grows after the manner of 
trees ; where the rain don't fall for years, and then 
in wrath comes down from the windows above like 
the deluge of old, roaring, rolling, and rooting up 
all before it ; where it is blazing hot before dinner, 
and piercing cold immediately after ; where in fact 
Christmas is one of the hottest days in the year, 
and Midsummer-day the coldest. Is there in such 
a country any limit to the permutations and com- 
binations, the inversions and conversions of nature? 
Can anything monstrous still surprise us ? 

What if the country will yield her increase in 
gold and copper, instead of corn and wine in one 
part, and do the converse in another ; what if one 
district turns rogues into honest men, and another 
tempts the upright to fall ; is this to be wondered 
at? When the spies reported the land to be 
naught, and the people to be in their sight as 
locusts, so thick they swarmed ; where rocks and 
hills and woods replied to the efforts of the first 
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race of man, that they laboured in vain, that blood 
could not be got out of stone ; when these, there- 
fore, found their strength fail them, and their hearts 
died within them ; when their eyes got dim, as 
they beheld the nakedness of the land, and some 
even thought it well to utter a curse and die. 
When these things were so, and many more also too 
terrible for the heart to know, or the ear to hear, 
is it credible that all should be changed, that the 
reverse of all this should now be the case ; that the 
barren land should become fruitful, the hard rock a 
standing water, and the flint-stone a springing well ; 
that the valleys should be so full of corn, and the 
wilderness so full of sheep, that the owners thereof 
rejoice and sing ? It is even so ; Australia is not 
only endowed with contrarieties, but productive of 
them ; fraught with evil, it is now fruitful of good. 
Of all countries in the world, it is the one most 
deserving of a visit. Others have their charms in 
common, and differ only in degree; but this is 
alone, there is none like it ; and so various is it in 
its several parts that no two places seem the same. 
The very tribes that bordered on each other were 
as strangers; differing in language, customs, and 
growth, they formed a little world in themselves, a 
world that, after lasting so many thousands of years, 
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4 STURTLAND. 

is now passing away; quicker than the garment 
fretted by the moth, it is vanishing like vapour 
before the sun. Wherefore they were created, and 
why they should now perish, leaving no sign behind 
them, cannot be answered but by another question ; 
whether there may not have been many other races 
who have come and gone in a similar manner? 
Have all these extincts only cumbered the earth ? 
Are these among the earliest forms of humanity, or 
the latest? Can such beings be ranked among 
those who are little lower than the angels ? Sup- 
ported and produced by the same means as white 
men, why are they so much inferior ? why rather 
are they so much inferior to even black men ? In 
the lowest scale of humanity, why should there be 
a lower still ? Is it possible that they were born 
only to die? or were they destined to exhibit 
misery in its most awful shape ? 

In a land destitute of every comfort, destitute of 
ordinary food, aflfording only a bare supply of the 
last things that sustain life, they lived their allotted 
time, and that time far short of threescore years 
and ten ; they lived or passed through time, as the 
arrow through the air, with what object or for 
what purpose seems inscrutable ; some, perhaps the 
majority of the lower races, appear to enjoy their 



THE END. 



existence, but these seemed burdened with it — they 
moved in a vast vacuity ; early mature, they died 
early, even if violence did not cut the web before it 
was completely spun. But whatever the end which 
they fulfilled may have been, it is now finished. 
The white man, and a white as extraordinary 
among his fellows as the Australian among his, 
has now taken the soil ; and a new wonder arises, 
indeed, of all wonders, the most wonderful. 

The black for ages trod the same soil, and with so 
little change, that the latest generation might walk 
in the tracks of their forefathers; the print once 
made seemed indelible, no rain washed it away, no 
verdure hid it. The boundaries of their lands were 
the same for ever; no human hands raised a mound, 
felled a tree, or gathered a heap ; the witnesses of 
their possessions were the everlasting hills. These 
remain, but they have gone; and as they called not 
the lands after their own names, the places that 
once knew them, know them now no more. Nor 
was their simple creed without some token of the 
future, some foreshadowing of what was to come to 
pass in the latter days. Whatever may have been 
their notions of old, they no sooner saw the white 
man, than they felt and confessed the superiority 
of the new race ; so that henceforth their hope and 
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belief was that when they died, they should rise 
again beings of a better order, even white men. 
Miserable as their life was, it was not hopeless ; 
some comfort in the prospect of another existence : 
sedfuerunt, non viwerunt 

What a change, what a contrariety now takes 
place ! Suddenly, for it is in less than a generation, 
the face of the country assumes a .new cast. As 
long as the ancient inhabitants were in the land, 
it was void ; an unchangeable, intolerable steriUty 
yielded a bare sustenance to a sparee population of 
a spare form. But now the white man comes, 
and at his appearance the hills are covered with 
mantles of vines, the plains are carpeted with corn, 
the desert is sprinkled with sheep, as ground with 
the hoar frost. He opens the hills, and digs out 
ribs of gold ; huge palaces rise like exhalations ; 
towns and villages spring up like gourds, whence 
the strangers pour forth in swarms, as bees in 
spring-time ; over all the land is joy and gladness, 
peace and plenty. His ways are past finding out. 
Otherwise we might ask, why such long-continued 
wretchedness, why such present prosperity ? Why 
everywhere is the dark man doomed to end, and 
why everywhere the fair skin destined to prevail ? 
Above all, why is the blue eye to reign supreme ? 
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Not to answer such questions, but to appreciate 
their full weight, we must be in the midst of 
things. A man gets the best idea of the monstrous 
tide of progress when he is borne along it in an 
open boat. Of England's greatness much has 
been said; but to see it, to feel it, let a man 
convey himself to the ends of the earth — there let 
him hurry into unknown wilds, and there, in the 
midst of a boundless expanse, let him revolve the 
vicissitudes of things. If he has never been 
abroad, good ; his ideas of space will enlarge. If 
his knowledge of England has been from books, 
better ; he will now get it from things. If he has 
been cloistered, best of all ; the world is all before 
him, full of living creatures, new to sight and 
strange. If it be possible, suppose such a man as 
this last; and let him move from Cambridge to 
Australia in an inconceivably small space of time. 
And because from the centre to the circumference 
of this island, the radii are not all equal, take the 
shortest, that is, at A, Adelaide. From the given 
point A, he is required to find his way into the in- 
terior. To help him in his journey, T will furnish 
him with such information as a short residence 
there enabled me to collect; and moreover will 
lend him ray journal as a guide by the way. 



CHAPTER II. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

THE COLONY — THE JOURNEY — EQUIPMENT — COMPANION — OLD 

FBIEND6 — MELROSE. 

South Australia then (for so is its misnomer, as 
it is really not the south, but the most northerly 
part of the south coast) lies between the river 
Murray and the great plain towards the setting of 
the sun, and stretches her line from the Great Sea 
northwards to the burning fiery desert. This pro- 
vince, like ancient Gaul, is quartered into three 
halves; whereof the first, towards the south and 
the Murray in its broadest and deepest part, is 
inhabited by those who in their own language are 
called Cockatoos, but in ours farmers ; the second, 
more to the north, and much smaller, is occupied 
by Miners, by far the most reckless of their kind, 
who spend their lives either in digging copper out of 
holes, or letting men into them ; beyond these, far 
away towards midday and the wild tribes, are the 
Squatters, to whom their enemies have given the 
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name of Siyees. The last are said by many to be 
the least civilised of all, because they are the 
farthest removed from the culture wid humanity of 
the capital, and merchants traffic less frequently 
with them, so as to carry among them such things 
as lend a charm to life, and add to its expenses. 
On account of all this, they amass great wealth, 
%hich in many cases permits their minds still to 
be brutal ; yet at stated seasons they descend to 
the capital, where, being unmarried, they are 
eagerly sought after, caught, and sent back bound 
hand and foot with silken chains. In this way 
their mode of life becomes changed: something of 
refinement is found in the wilderness, the influence 
of a gentle mind spreads far and wide, and it is no 
uncommon thing to meet, in the midst of the out- 
casts of humanity, with all the luxury of London 
itself — ^to see outside the strange and mysterious 
dances and gestures of the natives, and to hear 
inside the melody of piano, harp, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music. Occasionally, too, the atmosphere 
is episcopal, and a bishop will not scruple to yoke 
his daughter to a man, whose father he would have 
disdained to set amongst the dogs of his flock. 
Then, again, men of high birth and low fortune 
have thrown aside their dignity, and fled from the.. 
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haunts of men, till their substance has increased 
from the staff with which they set out, to bands 
on their return. 

From these reasons this part of the province has 
a greater variety of men and manners than either 
of the others ; but cities and villages it has none. 
The busy ways of men are unknown there ; nor 
occurs " sight of vernal bloom nor summer rose/^ 
but flocks and herds, and only seldom the ** human 
face divine." It is among such men and such things 
that my journal leads : formed on the spot, it reads 
fresh when its scenes are again before the eye; but 
far from them it may appear as duU and tame 
as the prospects which it records, though still a 
faithful and sure guide. 

Furnished by the kindness of a friend with one 
of the best horses in the colony — strong, fleet, and 
gentle ; an omnivorous eater and a sparing drinker, 
I took but a small equipment. A few changes 
of garments, rolled up in a rug that had done duty 
on the principal raUways in Britain, and had be- 
sides seen deck service on the voyage out, formed a 
small " swag '* on the saddle in front, but formed no 
impediment. In my pocket I carried a small book, 
a memento of a narrow passage which Cannon- 
street has now swallowed up; this, which for 
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inany years I had tried to read, being in private 
duty bound to do so, I was determined to get 
through now or never. I took it alone, that the 
very wearisomeness of having nothing to feed upon 
might in despair drive me to devour it. My horse 
being a good one (and I have ridden him thirty 
miles in three hours), I was not burdened with 
spurs ; and as no game was to be expected, human 
or brute, I carried no weapon of evil report. As 
for bad weather, when it rains on the average 
about ten days in the year, one need not trouble 
about great-coats. 

Thus ready, my route lay direct north through 
that part of the colony held by the Cockatoos, 
until, at a distance of 150 miles from Adelaide, the 
northern boundary of their dominions presented 
itself in Mount Remarkable. By easy stages of 
thirty miles a day, along a well-beaten road, in 
many places fenced, with here and there a solitary 
hostel, this part of my journey was soon traversed : 
and though full of incidents, as a passage through 
a settled country must necessarily be, especially 
when those who have settled in it have come jfrom 
every nation under heaven ; apd .as a highway 
must be, when people, following every imaginable 
bent and calling, meet, pass, accost, and jostle each 
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Other upon it ; yet, as such incidents are by no 
means rare, I omit them, and hasten onwards into 
the midst of things, intending to let my traveller 
find his way as well as he can up to the Mount, 
and to be a guide to him only from thence. The 
Mount, as I have said, marks the limits of civilisa- 
tion. Beyond this, nature is as wild as ever : there 
are no houses of entertainment, there are only the 
residences or stations of the squatters. To subsist 
here, therefore, the traveller must either carry his 
food with him, or trust to the hospitality of the 
stations. To depend upon chance, is to meet with 
certain death, and death too without warning or 
delay. 

Under the Mount is the township of Melrose, 
where I had made arrangements to meet a young 
clergyman, Mr. Martin, who traverses the north 
country as a missionary, and only comes down 
hither periodicaUy : with him I intended to travel 
^s he returned north. We met about five in the 
afternoon, on Sunday, 3rd July, and agreed to 
start the next day. But first, as the inn was not 
one where a man could take his ease, he took 
me to a storekeeper's, with whom he lodged on 
these his visits ; next to the magistrate's it was 
the principal place. Here we were received and 
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welcomed in the frankest manner. I recollected 
the name Serle, it savoured of Cambridge : it 
turned out to be kindred with that one so dear 
to all that pull on the Cam. This discovery, so 
timely made, at once carried us back to the old 
place; henceforth Australia was forgotten, and 
the rest of the evening was spent in the jovial 
society of well-known friends. Jokes and squibs, 
crackers and squirts now went off in every direc- 
tion ; we fired away incessantly ; we spared none, 
either town or gown; neither age nor oflSce 
escaped its tale ; those memorable, those venerable 
histories, whose grave features betokened an 
equality with the most ancient and religious 
foundations, now bounded forth with all the 
sprightliness of the newest inventions. We knew 
they were old ; but some anecdotes are evergreens, 
and must be good when everybody knows them, 
and everybody relates them. It was long before we 
got away from Cambridge, and even when we had 
departed, ever and anon we could not help looking 
back to catch a last glimpse of it. 

Though late, the evening was made later by in- 
quiries about local people and things ; but as this 
relation would affect the south side of the Mount, 
it would be a hindrance in our journey ; and it is 
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only as a tribute to this kind-hearted man, who has 
now at last succumbed to intense bodily affliction, 
and from respect to his equally hospitable wife, 
that I mention what occurred before our journey 
commenced. In addition to being a storekeeper 
(which means a general merchant in the widest 
sense), Mr. Serle was churchwarden, magistrate's 
clerk, and in short discharged aU those offices 
which required any amount of skill and intelligence 
among a rude and simple people. From his 
public capacity he was keeper of records, and as 
his registers were lodged at the head of my bed, 
I was able to get some useful information re- 
specting the township, by running through the 
births, marriages, deaths, and criminal offences 
from the origin of the place to the present 
time. 

The impression left on my mind was gratifying. 
Melrose, being a border town, is of course open 
to more vice than one elsewhere ; but the offences 
recorded were very trivial, some, but very few, 
were heavy : there was nothing that could stig- 
matise the people as vicious or immoral. This 
impression was confirmed by conversation next 
day, and the greater offences I investigated after- 
wards, as opportunity offered, with a similar result. 
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Since this time I have become better acquainted 
with the private hfe of Melrose, and I regret that 
I can point to villages and towns in Wales, and 
in Scotland too, whose characters would in com- 
parison be very black indeed. 



CHAPTER in. 

MOUNT REMARKABLE. 

THE MOUIHT — THE ASCENT-^THE PEAK — THE VIEW — VERDURE— 

BTURT— 8TURTLAND. 

A PEW words about the Mount before we start. 
First, it is situated very nearly in the same latitude 
as the topmost part of the great gulf which runs 
far into the main land, and terminates at Augusta, 
a town that is point A for all the interior which 
we are about to visit, just as Adelaide is for the 
district below. Nearly in a Kne due north, and 
for many a mile, runs a high and rugged range, 
called after the brave and unrewarded Flinders. 
This range keeps pretty close to the gulf below 
the Mount, and barely changes its course above 
it; its various peaks, which are far between, of 
singular and varied aspect, have received such 
names as fancy at the time suggested to simple 
minds, according as they represented this or that 
thing when viewed from certain spots. Such 
names, in the absence of native appellations, seem 
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the best that natural objects can receive ; at any 
rate they are better than the names of persons 
unconnected with the locality, which it is the 
common plan in Australia to adopt; a practice 
that saves trouble, certainly, but does not convey 
much geographical information. 

Among these peaks, conspicuous from afar, high 
and eminent above the rest, is Mount Remarkable. 
Nature has assigned this peak as a limiting point, 
in as eiccurate and distinct a sense as any point in 
science : the latitude of this point is a line of de* 
marcation so exactly drawn, that no boundary can 
better distinguish between two nations, than this 
does between two aspects of nature. South of it is 
a garden : north of it is a desert. It is the boundary 
between the farmers and squatters. The country 
below is fertile; there are hills and valleys, brooks 
of water, forests, fields, and farms ; the finest com 
in the London market is grown on these farms ; 
the slightest tillage makes the ground furious, and 
things grow wild. The land above is sterile; 
plain after plain, range succeeded by range, small 
scrub here, a dry creek there, are its features; 
no art can cultivate it, no ingenuity can coax fer-* 
tility into it. Naked and bare, dry and stony, a 
wilderness it has been from the first, a wilderness 
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it will be to the end. Such being the aspects of 
these two portions of the Colony, let us ascend the 
Mount, and view the distant prospect waste and 
wild. It is a rule with me when travelling never 
to avoid a hill, but always to get to its summit, to 
go as far as man can go ; and I have always found 
this part of my journey, though perhaps the most 
laborious, yet at the same time the most remune- 
rative. Nothing can equal the glorious panorama 
of a great expanse of the globe brought under the 
eye at once : even at sea the boundless main is 
one of the sublimest objects that man can witness ; 
the awe of both is only surpassed by the magnifi- 
cent profundity of the heavens. 

To lose no time I prevailed upon Mr. Martin to 
delay our departure till 3 p.m. This, I felt sure, 
upon scanning the bristling rocks, would allow me 
to get upon the range. Mr. Serle doubted, and 
remarked that the ascent was very seldom made, 
and only by a gentle rise about a mile away. I 
attacked the most vulnerable side soon after break- 
fast, and certainly was a little surprised. I was 
no sooner upon one steep, than I had to descend 
to mount another ; the whole mass was a kind of 
small Alps upon Alps. By circuits however, by 
crawling beneath the thick undergrowth, by scram- 
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bling from rock to rock, I felt myself getting into 
the purer air. My task was relieved now and then 
by the view opening wider and wider in all direc- 
tions, when I rested against a tree or a stone, and 
scanned the whole* 

Having at last got up the sides, grotesque and 
wild, and having .got upon the backbone, I was 
rewarded for my trouble. By a gentle rise, a some- 
what level but narrow surface crept up to the 
highest peak ; clothed with greenest grass, studded 
with rocks, planted with gums of an ancient and 
noble race, soothed with the soughing oaks, em- 
bossed with clumps of lowly shrubs, the scene at 
this height in the air resembled a slope in a park 
at home. There was, and a rare thing it is here, 
shade; yes, one could walk up this glade, and 
walk in the shade. But through the vacant spaces 
over-head was the blue ethereal, and with it was 
also the sun in his might, terrible to view. Glimpses 
of the outer world ever and anon forced their way 
through the trees sideways, or if the ground was 
irregular came over their tops: these, delightful 
and tormenting, hurried me along to the peak; 
and there I surveyed, and well might, the nether 
empire neighbouring roimd. A solitary tree, in a 
bared spot, marked the point ; up this I climbed^ 
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but only used for prospect what had served for 
other uses; scientifics had nailed their trigono. 
metrical arrow upon it, whUe ruder hands had 
carved their monograms. 

Suppose, now, my cloistered .traveller to be in 
this tree; suppose he had only imagined from his 
reading what wildness meant, he would now be 
gratified: his senses would be overwhelmed with 
the grandeur and terrific novelty of all about him. 
His eye would run down the wooded slope which 
he had just ascended ; then it would encounter a 
series of curved hills, one after another, still grassy 
and woody, packed together like flocks of sheep ; 
beyond these, far away in the distance, the waters 
of the Gulf, brilliant as a mirror with the reflection 
of the noonday sun. Coming round southward, 
he would pass over the fields and valleys of corn 
and wine, the pastures lowing with cattle, the town 
below with its specks of houses, huts, and tents; 
dense wood would now succeed, till suddenly on 
the east and the north the plain would burst full 
upon him. From his very feet to the farthest 
horizon, an unbroken, uniform, scorched-coloured 
expanse would give him an idea of what he could 
hardly have dreamed before ; perhaps blocks, blue 
and looming, would tell him there was an end, or 
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at any rate an interruption, to this hopeless, heart- 
less sea of land. When, gloomy and disquieted, 
his eye would veer farther northwards in search of 
a change, it would light, gratefully and with sur- 
prise, upon the huge, precipitous, and interminable 
range of Flinders, prolonged from the spot where 
he was stationed to the utmost bound of vision* 
Thus at once (and few places would do better for 
it) Australia in miniature would pass before him ; 
and if a man could be translated from the heart of 
a city to the top of this Mdunt, he would get no 
bad notion of the strange mixture of good and 
bad, which seems to pervade every feature of this 
strangest of all strange countries. 

In ascending I was obliged to make circuits, the 
rocks being too steep to admit even of climbing, 
but in returning I made as straight a line as pos- 
sible to the town, and thus in many places had to 
slide, in some to fall, while in more than one I 
rested my heels in a mass of loose stones, and 
descended with the stones in a body under me. 
The result of this violent work was that, though 
I kept my time, I did not my shoes, as these were 
cut into fragments : they went up tight all round, 
top and bottom, like a dish, but they came down 
the veriest clouts. Thus delayed, we were not able 
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to start till the sun had begun to level his evening 
rays ; my observations by the way were therefore 
rather obscure. We passed among the huge forest 
trees, with which the neighbourhood of the Mount 
is closed, for about a mile or so, and then turned 
so as to have the northern part of the great range 
on our left. The grass just here was wonder- 
fully rich, of the purest green, kept so by the 
moisture which the huge peak, in its kindly care, 
sheds on all below ; sometimes the little pools are 
filled by these precioiis drops, a sight that I' have 
never seen elsewhere in the Colony ; but the belt 
of gums close on our right, and now coming 
sharply round in front, are the too plain witnesses 
of the nature of the country. Many a creek like 
that we shall pass, broad and deep, the apparent 
bed of a mighty torrent, but dry as a bone. When 
water flowed there is a matter of history; perhaps 
seven years ago there was a flood ; of such a flood, 
indeed, we shall tell by and by. 

This continuous absence of rain for many years, 
and then the sudden deluging of the country for 
miles, are, as I have said, among the chief charac- 
teristics of the whole Island. The appearance of 
water also, where there was none before, and its 
becoming permanent, is another anomaly ; but the 
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hazardous chance of finding water at any season 
and in any place prevents the exploration of the 
land. It was thus that the whole country which 
we are now about to traverse, was so long unknown, 
till Sturt and Sturt^s men dared to face the danger, 
and by finding water-holes led men, less courageous, 
from point to point, and so rendered the waste, 
accessible to ordinary travellers. But the fearful 
difficulties which this illustrious explorer met and 
overcame, though told even by himself, cannot be 
fully understood unless one .goes over the ground, 
and tries to comprehend, now that tracks are well- 
beaten, and water secure at certain intervals, how 
it was possible for any sagacity to find its way 
through them. 

Let the reader notice how verv seldom in this 
journal water is mentioned, and when it is men- 
tioned let him remark how small in quantity ; let 
him remember that, though it was made in the 
midst of the rainy season, it records no fall of 
rain ; let him reflect that it is the thunder-storms 
that carry rain to the interior, and that not even 
the common evening electricity was ever visible ; he 
will then have some idea of the amount of pluck 
which could carry a man like Sturt through a 
country drier, barer, ten times worse than that 
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which we are now entering. From the creek where 
we are at present halting, up to the point where on 
every map a cross, apparently dropped from the 
skies, so unconnected and lone does it stand, marks 
" Sturt's furthest," is the part of this Colony which 
I mean by Sturtland. He has a right to this 
country which no other man has ; he went through 
it, and no one has gone as far in his tracks. Had 
the whole Colony been named after him, instead of 
having the idle inscription it now bears, it would 
have been no more than he deserved; Sturtland, 
like Queensland, Maryland, and England, would 
have been in accordance with custom and etymo- 
logy, whereas South Australia, like West AustraKa, 
North Australia, ai;id New South Wales, is as vague 
as it is long, and disgraces itself by doing no 
honour to its discoverer. The creek is called 
" Spring Creek," though we saw no trace of water 
in it; probably it has a few waterholes farther 
south, as one of the largest and finest dairy farms 
in the Colony runs close to it on our right. On 
our left Mr. Grant, whose station we shall soon 
come to, has for some time been trying to make a 
garden; sad token of the sterUity beyond. 
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PINTHA. 
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NAMES— ROOTS— PHILOLOGY — THE PAMILT— BOOKS— LAMBS— 

BRACKISH WATER. 

Now at last we cross this singular Rubicon, and 
enter into Sturtland : farewell, then, to good ; *' evil 
must now be our good/' We trace the creek by its 
huge gums, as it runs under the great range and 
dies away in the distance ; we are astonished at the 
bareness of the soil we are riding upon ; no grass, 
nor anything like grass, is visible ; the ground is 
scantily covered with a salsolaceous plant, much 
like the common houseleek, called in the vulgar 
tongue ** pig face ; " and with a few dry sticks, 
which appear as if locusts had first devoured their 
verdure, and afterwards a fire had gone over the 
land and consumed the slender twigs. 

The station, as these habitations in the wilderness 
are termed, is only fifteen miles from the Mount ; 
but as we started late in the afternoon, it was 
dark when we reached it. Its name, " Pintha,*' is 
the only word that I remember which has the 
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aental aspirate th^ and this I have frequently heard 
pronounced as d. It may be noticed that a majority 
of the proper names of places which we shall meet 
with end in a ; very many end in ome^ a termina- 
tion natural enough^ as it is the general word for 
water ; some end in «>, but of this I could get no 
explanation. The squatters have very wisely re- 
tained the native names for every place in their 
runs^ where they have had an opportunity of doing 
so ; thus some tokens of the ancient and miserable 
inhabitants will remain, when every other vestige 
has passed away, though these tokens will give but 
small information, and that only of the roughest 
kind : of individual history probably not a remnant 
will be found. Sir George Grey, when Governor, 
at his own expense issued a few vocabularies of 
the tribes close at hand ; but these seldom mention 
proper names, and still more seldom give their 
meaning. Some of the old squatters have a few in 
their recollection, but, as the natives have died 
away, these too have passed from their minds. 
Now and then I was delighted at being able to 
trace a meaning in the name of a place; it was 
sure to be significant of some geographical feature, 
and not merely preservative of the name of a man 
who would otherwise never be known. 
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It is in these geographical and natural terms 
that we must look for any connexion between the 
languages of different tribes; for it is said that 
neighbouring tribes could not understand each 
other ; that each was in a manner independent of 
the rest; that, in fact, there was no universal 
language in the island, of which each tribe spoke 
a dialect, but that every tribe had its own peculiar 
tongue. This cannot be rigidly true: the tribes 
certainly had intercourse with each other, as we 
shall see hereafter, and so must have interchanged 
thoughts and wants; sometimes, too, the same 
word is found in parts widely remote ; thus, the 
neighbourhood of Mount Remarkable is " Wong- 
yarra," the river at Melbourne is the "Yarra 
Yarra," and at Sydney the pigeon is "Wonga 
Wonga." This may be fanciful ; but a few such 
coincidences would establish what is denied, a 
common root. Again, the natives, through the 
length and breadth of the land, used for mourning 
the same red and white ochre, procured from the 
only two spots that furnished it. Doubtless they 
all knew these spots by the samQ words ; doubtless 
these words had a sensible, sound meaning. This 
would bring us to other words common to all, 
because this custom would necessarily have much 
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in common^ as acts, times, and manners. To solve 
this question is now, perhaps, hopeless; the two 
spots are more than three hundred miles asunder, 
and I have endeavoured at both to ascertain their 
names, but without success. 

Some may say, "What good?" — ^We hunt up 
plants and animalcules; we are amazed at the 
smallest discovery that can be made in the sciences ; 
but we are not so careful to hunt up our own species, 
to probe into the details of their life and manners. 
Rather we let whole tribes and nations perish. We 
hear of their dying out, and are glad when they are 
gone. Are we ashamed of our poor relatives ? 

Again, men who talk Latifi, call ill names and 
fight over the remnant of a classical word : about 
the sound of a dying Hebrew word they get 
furious; but if they clutch a primeval rag, they 
will die rather than let go their hold. Yet entire 
languages as old as these, so old that we are 
at a loss to account for them, are quietly suflfered 
to vanish away; nobody troubles himself about 
them. Dr. Johnson abused savages because they 
had no records; perhaps Ossian had ru£3ed him. 
He had suffered persecution without learning 
mercy, or he never would have supposed that the 
various tongues in the South Sea could add nothing 
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to philology; that oral testimony was worth no- 
thing ; that no principles of growth or agglutina- 
tion, no modification of sound, no personification, 
no passage from concrete to abstract, no preserva- 
tion by tradition, could be traced in all the strange 
and beautiful islands that have been rained upon 
the great calm ocean. Should w« have got nothing 
from a comparison of the poetic talk of the American 
Indians, who are now cut away from our hand? 
can nothing be got from Livingstone's Africans? 
is it too late to attempt a collection of Australian 
languages ? the Malays, are they barren of speech, 
bereft of thought and action ? 

The Cud mores, the occupiers of the Pintha run, 
are a good example of what laborious activity will 
accomplish, A family originally from Limerick, 
but of Protestant and persevering principles, they 
settled down here, on one of the worst spots in 
Sturtland, Untiring themselves, their children, as 
they grew up, could not be idle, but from their 
infancy were capable of affording help. And so 
their substance increased, till, from narrow circum- 
stances, they have become moderately wealthy. 
The father's industry is proverbial, in a country 
where there is no room for idleness. Night and 
day he is busy. After coming to a distant station. 
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late at night, he enters a hut, lies on the floor, and 
has risen and is away again by day-spring. His 
energy sometimes leads him to differ from his 
servants, who are not willing to believe in so much 
diligence. When we arrived he was away, and 
had been for some days, among the ranges between 
the Mount and the Gulf, whither at times the sheep 
roam, and are almost sure to be lost, as they either 
get into inaccessible places, or are torn to pieces 
by the dingoes which infest the hills. We were 
treated in the best way by Mrs. Cudmore, who 
exerted herself to make us comfortable, and in this 
was imitated by the rest of the family. Very 
homely and simple-minded, they seemed to have 
no core but about the sheep — except the mother, 
who had a dread of her children coming in contact 
with Roman Catholic relatives at Adelaide. Moved, 
too, by praiseworthy anxiety, she had sent one son 
to school there, under proper precautions, and had 
provided a governess for the other little ones at 
home. 

The test of every family, the tell-tale of every 
household, is its collection of books ; and, after a 
little experience, one may pronounce judgment, 
without much error, by a hasty glance at the 
domestic literature. Now here, unfortunately, there 
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were few books, and these old and worthless ; two 
miserable copies of Milton and Cowper imparted a 
little light, where otherwise all was. dark. I was 
much disappointed at this, because where there 
were so many children, some even adult, there 
should have been abundance of literary food, espe- 
cially as it can now be procured so readily and so 
cheap. Life anywhere without a book is wretched^ 
but here, in solitude, it must be too horrible to 
contemplate. Had there been one or two tracts on 
sheep-farming, things would not have been so bad. 
Perhaps it was a misfortune, and not a fault; and 
they might not have known that a book in a house 
is the greatest blessing it can receive. I heard 
one of the little ones read, and it read well ; but 
the great charm was wanting, the taste for reading. 
What a diffei^ence in the whole economy would 
have resulted — ^how the girls, always the first to im« 
prove a hint, would have changed the face of every- 
thing, had they, when young, been fond of a book I 
These good people lodged us so kindly, and treated 
us so well, that I was doubly pained at noticing 
these deficiencies. Of their prosperity, the Pintha 
run of about thirty square miles, and two others in 
the Flinders ranges and on the river Murray, are 
sufficient evidence ; these carry altogether about 
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14,000 sheep, wlxich at 1/. a head, the usual 
valuation of runs, forms a respectable fortune for a 
poor man from Limerick. What a reflection upon 
Ireland, or rather upon the priests there 1 

As I wanted to get some knowledge of the 
increase of sheep in the Colony, having been told 
various accounts which looked suspicious, and as 
the lambing season was just over, I determined to 
get the per-centage of lambs to ewes, wherever 
I should have an opportunity. I began, therefore, 
at once with the increase on the Fintha station ; 
this was 14 per cent, with maiden ewes, the lowest, 
and 45 per cent, with old ewes, the highest, or 
about 30 per cent, on the average. This is the 
smallest increase I have ever met with. It was 
accounted for in this way : first, the run is, at the 
best of times, but a poor one ; next, the season was 
a remarkably bad one ; from both of which causes 
the ewes were literally starved to death, while others 
had no milk for their ofiispring. Yet, so strange is 
the country, one of the finest of all runs was only 
thirty miles south of this, and had yielded an 
average of actually 80 per cent., or nearly three 
times as much. Mr. Rich, the eminent sheep- 
breeder of New Zealand (the Jonas Webb, in fact, 
of this part of the world), tells me that 100 per 
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cent, is the utmost that he can obtain with the most 
delicate care, while 75 per cent, is a good ratio. 
Those persons in England who slight these numbers, 
must remember that the merino very rarely drops 
twins, and breeds only once a year. It is not like 
the little Chinese animal, which, consistently with 
Chinese notions, yeans twice a year, and produces 
four at a birth. 

As a rule, throughout Sturtland, the head-station 
or residence of the proprietor is always by a creek, 
or where there is water. If there is no water in 
the creek, which is mostly the case, a well is sunk 
in it, and generally proves successful. So here, 
running through the plain, and close by the station, 
is a creek with an enormous bed, deep and wide. 
It unites, farther up, with Spring creek ; and then 
the main, keeping under the range, is lost in the 
distance. Such creeks are distinguished, not by 
their water, (which they show only once in a long 
period of years,) but by the huge gum trees, Euca- 
lyptiy the nicely hidden, which line their banks and 
grow in their beds, and betray the creeks for many 
a mile. But not only is Pintha a good specimen of 
the country, by its arid and barren aspect, it has 
also another property in common with it, in its 
brackish water. In the middle of the creek is the 
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well which supplies the station, filled with water, 
cool and clear. I had detected nothing amiss when 
drinking tea ; yet, upon taking my horse Westbury 
to the well, nothing could induce him to drink, 
and rather than taste the brackish water, he chose 
to start upon our journey with a dry throat. If 
he had not been supplied by the kindness of the 
Cudmores with a feed of com, he would have 
started with a hungry stomach too, for it would 
have taken a clever horse to get a meal from 
the run. 



CHAPTER V. 

PEKINA. 

PINTHA RUN — THE PLAIN—- SHBPHKRD's HUT— SERVICE— PKKINA-^ 

THE RUN — ^WEAI/TH. 

Our route lay almost direct north ; and it is. another 
singular feature of Sturtland, that the good parts 
of it occur in belts or strips, narrow but long, 
and generally in the direction of the meridian: 
tie, lldo„f if ever, compri« toge .«.s ftom 
west to east. Perhaps they might be compared to 
a chain, the links of which, instead of conjoining, 
are connected by a straight bar ; the bar being the 
very narrow piece of good land leading from one 
run to another, and the links being the runs them- 
selves. With the exception of to-day and to-morrow, 
when we diverge east, and have to return to our 
track westward, we shall simply follow this northern 
chain. 

Our next station was Pekina, about twenty-five 
miles from Pintha, The first fifteen miles consisted 
of the miserable scorched plain in which Pintha is 
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situated, and suggested only the improbability, or 
rather, impossibility, of animal life being sustained 
on it. Our course being east by south, we had the 
mighty Flinders range at our back and on oiur right, 
the Fekina range far away before us, and the Coo- 
mooroo, a well-defined circular hill, on our left. 
The plain seemed thus inclosed by hills on all sides, 
the most conspicuous of all, Mount Remarkable, 
being exactly on our right ; but all was as level as 
the sea. At first, for a couple of miles, we passed 
over dry sand, the grass being so scanty as not to 
be mentioned ; next, we got among a few \nthered 
rods, here and there, looking like shrubs blasted 
before they grew up ; then all was poor again, with 
no sign of moisture: afterwards we entered some 
thin scrub, the feed grew better, and at last a little 
pool appeared, which Westbury, by drinking, proved 
to be rain-water. The only living things we saw 
were a pair of quails and a hawk. Soon after noon 
we stopped in some good grass, %nd let the horses 
feed till half-past two, when we again proceeded. 

The plain, which altogether is about eighty miles 
long by fifteen broad, comprises various runs, and 
hence is called partly the Mount Remarkable plain, 
partly the Kanyaka plain, according as it is viewed 
northward or southward. It is the great expanse 
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which is so strikingly beheld from the summit of 
the Mount. On the right hand, at some distance 
from the track, we passed a huge mound of white 
earth, which we h£^d noticed for a long time before. 
It was an unsuccessful attempt to get water by sink- 
ing, and probably will be a blanched witness against 
the aridity of the soil for many generations to come. 
Before we reached this, however, we passed through 
a couple of miles of blue bush, one of Eyre's plants^ 
which is always a sign of good feed, and most 
likely led to the digging of the above well. This 
curious bush, so plentiful in Sturtland, is about the 
size of a gooseberry or currant bush, of the colour 
of sage, and of a very saltish taste ; yet sheep, when 
accustomed to it from the absence of grass, will 
fatten upon it, and afterwards prefer it. About 
two miles further on, we found an out-station of 
the Pekina run. 

It may be worth while to observe here, that 
when a large tract of country is formed into a 
run, the principal station, where the occupier 
resides, and which bears some resemblance to a 
farm-house and its offices, is fixed in the central 
part; and the sheep, in flocks of a thousand 
and upwards, are entrusted to shepherds, whose 
huts or out-stations are placed equidistant from 
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the head-station and from each other^ and always, 
if possible, where there is water. Thus they 
are land-marks, which the traveller never passes 
heedlessly by, as he is not only directed onwards 
by the hospitable inmates,, but helped thereto by a 
cup of shepherd's tea, which is as cheerfully given 
as it is timely received. This welcome we had from 
the Norfolk shepherd whose lonely lodging-place we 
had now reached. Everybody has his troubles, and 
this poor man was no exception. His little child, 
during the voyage out, suffered from inflammation ; 
the surgeon neglected it, and his sight was gone. 
Doubly bereft, the pitiable child was deprived of 
society by position, and excluded from nature by 
misfortune. Whilst chatting here, the water-drag 
arrived from Fekina, about six miles distant, with 
its longed-for supply. This comes once in two 
months, notwithstanding the creek (in the bend of 
which the hut was built) contained an abundance 
of water, of which the horses drank greedily. Per- 
haps it was too brackish for use, or the constant 
watering of flocks and herds rendered it unclean. 

On leaving the hut, we wound round towards 
the left, passing over scanty herbage, and soon 
entered the ranges in the midst of which Pekina is 
planted. As it was now getting towards night, we 
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pushed on, and merely noticed that the slopes 
appeared dry and stony, with not much grass, and 
still less wood. On arriving at the station, we left 
our horses in the charge of the overseer at Bache- 
lors* Hall, and announced service for half-past seven, 
at which time he promised the bell should be rung. 
We then crossed a rocky gully, which boasted of a 
fine spring, and were hospitably received by Mr. 
Swan, the manager in general of Mr. Maurice's 
runs. 

After tea we again crossed to the men's hall, a 
large long hut where thfeir meals are served, and 
found fifteen of them there. As my friend had 
imposed on me the sermon, notwithstanding my 
remonstrances of no bishop having as yet laid 
sudden hands upon me, and further assured me he 
should expect this from me at every station, I, lay- 
man as I was, yet having a right in some degree 
to cowls, hoods, and habits, and being out of reach 
of the exalted Court of Arches, as also of the Lords 
and others of her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council, did think good to take this office upon 
me ; and therefore, the day being beautifully fine 
and clear, and our pace leisurely, I had oppor- 
tunities, amid other reflections, for collecting matter 
for our evening's service. To take away all scruple. 
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my friend himself read prayers. We had no sing, 
ing. and no women; the men were very attentive, 
but as soon as I saw one fidgeting on bis seat, 
sure sign of uneasiness, I took the hint, and drew 
to a close. My text was that which good old father 
Latimer used so often, and it would be hard to find 
a better. 

On our return after service, we spent a long 
charming evening with Mr. Swan, whom I found 
to be one of the most obliging and communicative 
men that I had ever met with. Many men will 
answer questions, but few will give conversational 
answers; still fewer will of themselves suggest points 
of interest ; and rare indeed are the men who will 
so far forget their own affairs as to take an active 
interest in yours. One of these last was our host 
of this evening: there was nothing which he 
thought could gratify me that he did not cheerfully 
tell me; nor in the morning anything worthy of 
notice, that he did not show me. To begin with 
the run : its history is remarkable, even in a re- 
markable country. 

Pekina is about the largest and best stocked 
sheep-run in all Sturtland ; its area is about 800 
square miles. It has several creeks of permanent 
water, and it carries about 70,000 sheep. Its value. 
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therefore, at the usual rate of U. a head, "which 
includes all improvements in the way of building, 
fencing, &c. and all other stock, as horses, cattle, 
&c., is 70,000/. Yet report says, Mr. Maurice 
bought it of Mr. Chambers, before the gold-diggings 
broke out, for 30/. This seemed incredible to me, 
but though I mentioned it to many persons, it was 
never doubted, much less denied. It was accounted 
for in this way. At the above time little was 
known of Sturtland, and that little was evil. The 
Pekina run was thought worthless, because it was 
absolutely destitute of water everywhere; those 
places, which have now running water, were then 
dry, with no sign of moisture. Moreover, men were 
then hard up for money. That it should now have 
plenty of water, is owing to the sheep treading the 
ground in the creeks to firmness, so that the rain, 
instead of percolating or running off, is detained in 
hollow surfaces. This explanation is the general 
one, and may be partly true. It is certain, however, 
that the soil is improved by sheep, as naturallv 
there is always fine rich grass where they are folded. 
But probably the reason of water and no water is 
to be assigned to periodical rains and corresponding 
droughts ; much also is to be attributed to locality. 
For since my visit, the waters have ceased, and the 
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run has been almost reduced to its former aridity, 
so as to occasion the most painful apprehensions 
with respect to so many thousand sheep ; but then 
last year was one of unexampled drought. So 
again, only thirty miles eastward of the station, is 
the stony desert, where no rain has fallen for seven 
years together, unless it be now and then a sprink* 
Ung shower, not enough to spring the grass. 

Pekina furnishes a good instance of the profits of 
sheep-farming. Of all the colonies, this is considered 
the best for wool-growing, because it consists of 
extensive plains without much scrub. Of the whole 
Colony, the north part is better than the south, 
because in the latter they are subject to foot-rot 
and scab, while in the former there is no disease. 
Of all these northern runs Pekina is about the best, 
and the best for situation, because it is near Port 
Augusta, where the sheep can be shipped off for 
any place, as well as the wool. 

The run carries about 70,000 sheep ; the average 
weight of a fleece is 5 lbs.; the market price of wool 
is about lid. per lb. in the north, where the dust 
makes it heavy, and 15c?. in the south. Generally 
speaking, the expense of sale is defrayed by 4rf. 
per lb., so that the profit is. about Sd. per lb. 
With the above number of sheep, this would give a 
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profit of upwards of 11,500/.; and last year the 
quantity of wool exported was 750 bales, weighing 
each 400 lbs., which gives a profit of 10,000/., a 
result which, with due allowances, agrees well with 
the former. Besides this, there is the increase of 
the sheep, and the sale of wethers, the latter being 
marketable just now, at 18^. a head. From these 
two results must be deducted the working expenses 
of the run, (which of course vary considerably,) to 
estimate the clear income. It is usual, however, to 
reckon that the wool pays for every outlay, and the 
increase and sale of sheep form the annual income. 
Now the lambing last year was at the rate of 90 
per cent., and this year, an unexampled bad one, 
00 per cent. ; besides which, there are every year 
10,000 fat sheep sent to market, and these last 
alone produced a clear gain of 9,000/. 

If now we consider that Mr. Maurice has other 
runs on the opposite side of the Gulf, more exten- 
sive than this, and all accessible by water, we can 
form some idea of his wealth; and if we reflect 
that he is but the second squatter whom we have 
encountered in Sturtland, we can imagine what 
enormous good has resulted from Sturt's discoveries, 
both to individuals, and to the old country as well. 
But if we remember, also, that Sturtland is but the 
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northern part of this Colony, and that there are 
other Colonies more extensive ; that in fact the whole 
of the eastern and northern seaboard, to a great 
extent, inland, is being rapidly clothed with wool, 
we can then ponder on the value of Australia with 
respect to this one item alone. 

We may marvel also at the gold which it has in 
its bosom, the worth of which is yet unknown ; and 
we may be astounded and amazed, that a country, 
for so many ages useless, should now in these latter 
times prove useful — ^useful to England more than 
all her other dependencies, whether for reforming 
her criminal, absorbing her laborious, elevating her 
energetic, or exalting her enterprising, population. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NATIVES. 

TRIBES— CHILDREN — INDOLBNCE — KING WILLIAM— DEATH— BURIAL 
— THEFTS— STRENGTH— GRAVEYARD— SKULL. 

Pekina and Mount Remarkable have always been 
the meeting-places of the various native tribes; 
the latter especially seems to have been the great 
boundary, beyond which they did not pass on 
either side, unless on extraordinary occasions: 
thither they came from all quarters, many travel- 
ling a hundred miles. At the Mount many still 
were living under the protection of Mr. Min- 
chin, the officer appointed to the care of them; 
but at Pekina there were only thirty. Formerly, 
however, they lived there in great numbers, though 
now they only seldom visit it ; and from personal 
intercourse vnth them for many years, from actu- 
ally seeing them die away, after having once en- 
countered them in their prime ferocity, Mr. Swan 
was able to give me much information about 
them. 
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I may mention here that I put a few questions, 
always the same to every person in this town, 
whose acquaintance with the natives would be 
likely to make his answer valuable; and both in 
this and the neighbouring Colonies I have followed 
the same plan to get accurate information. 

One subject of my inquiries was the age and 
ratio of increase of the black population; and I 
found that the women became mothers commonly 
at about fourteen years old, though some are men- 
tioned younger ; that they seldom have twins, and 
when they do one is destroyed, the reason allied 
being ^' too much rua about,'' which hints at 
the difficulty of procuring food; that for one 
woman to give birth to five in family is very 
rare; but generally they have larger families the 
more they are fed; lastly, that both men and 
women become prematurely aged, scarcely living 
out more than half the days of white people; a 
black man at fifty years being equivalent to a 
white man at eighty. That ' they should not pro- 
duce earlier than at fourteen years is singular 
when compared with what Humboldt says of the 
South Americans, with what is stated of the 
Hindoos, and with what must have fallen under 
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the experience of surgeons in Europe. Not six 
months ago a case came under my own obser- 
vation where the mother, a white, was only 
thirteen. 

It was also remarked to me by my informants, 
that since the rapid decrease of natives, old men 
frequently are united to mere children. The 
telling point, however, in this wasting away of 
the tribes is the mournful circumstance that a 
mother is never surrounded by children ; whether 
they are never bom, or whether they die, she 
seems ever to have but one, and I have seen many 
mothers with not one amongst them all. It seems 
strange, that the word piccaninny should be used 
both by blacks and whites, and not a native word, 
when speaking of children. It is singular also that 
the same word lubra should be applied to both 
husband and wife, and be used by either when 
speaking of the other. The former word is very 
popular amongst them, and is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to everything, to denote little or small. 

The fatal obstacle in all attempts to civilize the 
Australian is his indolence ; whether it be natural 
inability, or constitutional laziness, he cannot or 
will not work. Some few cases occur where they 
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work well, but generally speaking the natives, if 
they exert themselves at all, only do so to obtain 
some immediate benefit; and when that is ob* 
tained, they relapse into their usual stupid inac- 
tivity. This I have noticed in every part of the 
Colony, and under almost every conceivable cir- 
cumstance. Temptations are of little use, except 
under pressing want; it is only absolute necessity 
that can make them move. Mr. Swan told me the 
same with respect to the blacks at Pekina; they be- 
sieged the women-servants for scraps and bits, and 
became worse than ever, so that he was compelled 
to forbid anything to be given them, unless they 
first made some decent pretence of earning it. 
He, with very many others, would have been glad 
if any work could have been got out of them ; but 
the hopelessness of expecting it was shown in their 
reply : " Mr, Swan, you very good master long 
time ago, no good now; you policeman now. 
By and by new master come very good ; old man 
no good." Now and then a few can be persuaded 
to take charge of a flock, but they require watch- 
ing themselves, as they are off into the bush with 
their comrades, or quit that part of their district 
with very little warning. I remarked that those 
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who stayed most about a station, were the rem<> 
nants, the aged paupers of their tribes, who but 
for this relief would pine away and die of sheer 
starvation. To such as these, to be told to go and 
hunt wallaby, is a great insult, as they understand 
it to mean keeping away altogether, which they 
have sense enough to see would not be to their 
benefit; indeed, they even speak of such free 
livers, as " only wild black fellows." 

One ^f these aged adjuncts, King William by 
name, the last of his tribe, was shepherding some 
rams for Mr. Swan, but one day came home and 
begged to be relieved of his duty on the score of 
lameness, asking : 

" What for you no get him young fellow ? Me 
too much old, me plenty very bad," 

Mr. S. "No, no; you not very bad, you 
gammon," 

Xiny jr. " What name yabba (what word you 
say) ? " 

Mr. S. "Nothing yabba. You go into bush 
and look out wallaby. Black fellow no good now ; 
very good long time ago." 

The king went away for three days, but then 
found his way ^back to the kitchen, where Mr* 
Swan lighted upon him. As the latter required 
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assistance at the time, he thought it well to gain 
back his old friend, and so began with, '' Big man 
no growl now, big man sulky long time ago ; all 
sulky now gone away." To which the black 
replied, **Me big one sulky too, no more sulky 
now; all right now/' Another reason for Mr. 
Swan's kindly feeling towards the old man arose 
from the fact of his having in early times been 
indebted to him for his life. 

Latham mentions, as prevalent throughout Aus- 
tralasia and Polynesia, the great dread of the 
natives to speak of dead friends, or to allude in 
any way to death. This custom, I ascertained 
from report, illustrated with many examples, pre- 
vailed very much here ; and I have often attempted 
to get the natives into such conversation as would 
lead them to this point, but I found that either 
they maintained a dogged yet careless silence, or 
(and this in only one or two cases) they answered 
dead in a very timorous and low voice, at the same 
time looking round as if afraid of something. So 
strong do they feel on this point, and so remark- 
ably, that if they once think, when ill, they are 
going to die, it is next to impossible to save them : 
they abandon themselves hopelessly to despair. 
Probably their experience leads them to acknow- 
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leflge no recovery, as they do not seem to have any 
medicine-man among them, and their remedies are 
of so violent a nature, that they must necessarily 
kill rather than cure. They complain invariably 
when ill that their breath and chest are affected ; 
and no wonder, when some times they put on as 
many clothes as they can get, while at other times 
they go stark naked. Medicine, no matter what 
its nature, is always welcome to them, and castor 
oil is ftn especial favourite; this they drink as 
readily as a Scotchman does whiskey, and thank the 
donor for it in their usual satisfactory phrase, « very 
good/' For salts or magnesia they have also a liking. 
I wanted very much to ascertain all I could 
about their burial rites, for I had been shown at 
Adelaide a burial-place which reminded me of the 
burrows in Kent. It was a well-marked spot, in 
an angle of the river, on a high bank, and consisted 
of a huge spherical mound, which no doubt owed 
its size to the time it had existed. I was tempted 
very greatly to open it, in order to see the disposi^ 
tion of the bodies, and what other arrangements 
were made, as also to get some skulls and skeletons. 
On mentioning, however, the matter to the people, 
they seemed to desire that the place should not be 
disturbed; yet I was much annoyed one day in 
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passing it> to find a set of mischievous urchms 
playing at hockey with the skulls, which they had 
wantonly excavated from the heap. 

With reference to their mode of burial, I found 
reports varied ; in one thing they all agreed, namely, 
the strong dislike which the natives have to strangers 
witnessing their last rites, and it was very rarely 
that I could meet with any person who had been 
an eye-witness of a funeral. Mr. Swan was one of 
these, and his account is this : The spot selected 
is, if possible, at the head of a spring of water ; 
here a grave is dug about three feet deep. The 
black having died, his lubras or wives wrap him 
up in an opossum skin or blanket, and sit on each 
side of him to brush away the flies, which would 
very soon leave little of him to be buried. The 
wake, thus conducted in silence, is kept up as long 
as a kinsman can be expected to arrive for the 
funeral, even though the body meanwhile should 
become putrid. When all the mourners have 
assembled, the body is put into the grave, and first 
covered with grass and sticks, afterwards earth is 
thrown on, and so a mound formed. Now the 
hillock is surrounded with a bush-fence, and a 
path made direct from the grave for about twenty 
yards. Tlus path is carefully freed from stones, and 
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swept perfectly clean for ten or fifteen days by the 
lubras who keep watch, and who explain the reason 
of this last act of attention by alleging *' because 
black fellow walk." Other accounts differed a 
little from this, especially one describing the inter-* 
ment of a sovereign prince, which was so singular 
as to be noticed by the white people far and near. 
These, however, will be given in their proper places. 
In early times the natives were very troublesome 
in the matter of sheep-stealing. Mutton was a 
savoury dish, such as they loved, much better and 
much more convenient than their own venison, 
besides being more plentiful ; and from the quan^ 
tity which they consumed, one is led to believe 
that their diminished numbers, as well as their 
original paucity, must be attributed to the diffi* 
culty of procuring their own proper food. Even 
now, where food is constant, they survive in larger 
numbers, as on the Murray and round lakes 
farther north ; but this food must be what they can 
procure for themselves in some regular supply, for 
if they once learn to depend upon stations, they 
feast and fast, and so come soon to an end. At 
Fekina they once drove off a flock of 400 sheep 
into the Black Rock ranges, about twenty-five miles 
distant, but being pursued immediately, the sheep 
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were nearly all got again without any great diffi-i 
colty. They showed some little craft in their mode 
of theft/ as the whole tribe, men, women, and 
children, walked behind the sheep through the 
thick grass, and carefully raised it again, where the 
sheep had trodden it down. On another occasion 
they showed some thoughtfulness, but no mother* 
wit; for driving off this time only seventy-five 
sheep, and knowing these would try to escape, 
they penned them up every night in an extempore 
fold, where foolishly they left the skins of the slain. 
Being tracked by one of their own race, they were 
discovered with fifteen sheep dead and ready for 
serving up, and only waiting in peevish and hungry 
anxiety the arrival of a few more long-expected 
friends. Their journey nevertheless had not been 
without, its transient joys, as they had managed to 
devour fifty of the sheep in three days. 

Judging from what we hear of the natives of India, 
we might be inclined to suppose that the natives of 
Australia were better able to endure the climate^ 
and to undergo more hardships, than white people. 
Yet such is not the case ; they may now and then 
show some bodily superiority, but it is for a very 
brief period ; in the long run they are the first to 
fail, and curiously enough it is generally from thirst. 
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As an instance of their endorance while fresh^ 
Mr. Swan related that he had to convene King 
William and Master William of the Black Bx>ck 
before the worshipful the magistrate at Clare^ 
below the Mount. The case having been investi* 
gated and judgment given, both parties started at 
three p. m. to return home. He arrived early the 
next morning, but to his astonishment found the 
two natives already there; they must therefore 
have travelled all night, at a rate of nearly five 
miles an hour, as the distance was quite seventy 
miles. This was the only instance that ever came 
under my notice of anything like physical strength 
in the natives of this Colony. Their frames betoken 
weakness, and the signs are not belied by their 
deeds. 

Pekina occupies a seat on the hills, a valley of 
water, smaU and precious, running hither and 
thither among them; so that on one hill is the 
chief residence, on another a line of cottages for 
the families of the men, and then on a high ground, 
completing the circle, first the wool-shed, a huge 
building, reported to be the largest in the Colony, 
and afterwards the stables, yards, &c. Amid these, 
lower down the slopes, are the Bachelors' Hall^ 
the store, the forge, &c., which give the place the 
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appearance of a small village. The village certainly 
has no church, though it has a bell, but it has a 
graveyard. Near the water, dose under the rock, 
adjoining the road through the station, and in the 
centre of all, is a space fenced off, which, by its 
long mounds, arranged in order, tells its own name. 
I was much struck with it when I came suddenly 
upon the spot, for, besides the existence of such a 
place being in itself a sign of good, the care which 
it indicated in its neatness and order showed that 
a deep sense of propriety, rather than ordinary 
decency, prevailed here. And I was further gra* 
tified to find that Mr. Swan interred both black 
and white without distinction, going sometimes a 
great distance to fetch a body, rather than inter it 
on the spot, and not thinking his duty done till he 
had read the English Burial Service over the body 
at the grave. The histories of this little graveyard 
(and it contained many for so young a thing) would 
undoubtedly be as interesting to others as it was 
to me ; but, like many other tales, they must here 
be passed over in silence. 

On visiting the different parts of the station, I 
was shown in the office^ which is equivalent to the 
old English counting-house, the skull of a black 
who in his time was very notorious. He had 
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obtained the chieftaincy, and maintained it till at 
last he alone was left of all his race ; I believe he 
was called King John. Of his prowess, and of the 
difficulty of his position, his skull is a lasting 
monument, more durable perhaps than brass or 
stone " graven by art and man's device." Upon it I 
counted fourteen cavities, in each of which a marble 
would rest, all dents made by the toaddies, or club- 
sticks, of the enemies whom he had encountered, 
who, however, had all fallen before him like grass. 
I should like to have possessed the skull, as it must 
have been a hard one, even among these hard-* 
headed people ; and it might have shown wherein 
this their so great strength lay. For though ap- 
parently invulnerable here, everywhere else they 
are delicately sensible, a blow on the ankles being 
sure to disable them at once. As well as I remem-- 
ber, the dents were principally lateral and occipital, 
and none frontal. When they chastise their wives, 
it is mostly by felling them like an ox, and as a 
consequence their features are sometimes horribly 
spoiled. Now and then the limbs suffer: I was 
once asked to dress an old man's arm, which a 
young gallant had fractured ; on another occasion 
I saw a sturdy fellow, whose leg had been splintered 
in a brawl. 
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COONATTO. 

JOnRinET-HlX>WEBr---ELY--0OONAITO'EVE!nKG — laSDWOR. 

On the following morning, Wednesday^ we had to 
go westward to Coonatto, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, in order to get back into the .great Northern 
tracks from which we had diverged to Fekina ; but 
as we had to fetch the horses from a great pad- 
dock, and out of a large mob, we were not able to 
* start till eleven o'clock. It was while admiring a 
pair of beautiful black horses, which we drove in 
with the rest, that I heard a remark from Mr. 
Swan that may seem a puzzle to many : it was to 
the effect, that a horse upon a run is of less value 
than a sheep. How far this may be the case, such 
men of course can best tell from their own expe-* 
rience, but to the uninitiated, or laymen (as non« 
professionals are now so readily designated), the 
assertion may require a little demonstration. 

The first four miles of our journey lay through 
the ranges in the midst of which. Fekina is 
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situatedj and exhibited gopd pasture coiintry, but 
BO shrubs of any kind, being much like a dried- 
up common at home, with the furze and broom 
cleared off. We then entered upon three miles of 
flat country, generally sprinkled with the blue 
bush, which may be looked upon as a substitute 
for the English furze : the first mile of this was 
somewhat stony« After passing through another 
mile of scanty scrub, consisting of small pines and 
gums, we traversed again a plain patch for about 
four miles, in which the feed was tolerably good« 
It was now about one o'clock, and we had gone 
twelve miles; we therefore made for the hut, to 
which we had been directed by a shepherd whom 
we had met two miles previously, to get the tea 
which he good-naturedly placed at our service. 
Unable, however, to find the key, and seeing good 
water in the tank, we comforted ourselves with the 
least drop of brandy put to it, and after a rest of 
a few minutes, ag in pushed on. 

Here we had Coomooroo hill on our left ; farther 
on to the left, and towards the front. Mount Re- 
markable ; and opposite to this on the right, and 
also towards the front, the Wallaby range. Our 
course lay direct between these two last, and con« 
siisted, for the first five miles, of scanty pine, blue 
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bush, and small sbrubs. We started at a canter^ 
through patches of pine, passing a very pretty 
grove on our left, till the spurs of Cioomooroo, 
which we reached at the end of the second mile, 
obliged us to travel at a slower pace. After wend- 
ing our way among these for a considerable dis- 
tance, we came to the boundary of the two runs 
of Pekina and Coonatto, such boundaries being 
generally well-defined geographical features. Here 
we came again upon the great Mount Remarkable 
plain, of which we have a fiill and extensive view. 
Directly in front stretched Flinders' range, the 
highest peak of which, the mount itself, lay to the 
left; another peak. Mount Brown, exactly oppo- 
site; and to the right the Dutchman's Stem, so 
called from this end of the higher part of the 
range resembling an inverted ship. Entering upon 
the plain, we pass Wallaby on our right, and see 
also on the same side another range, one summit 
of which has a great resemblance to a pillar or 
tower, and therefore bears the name of Mowkra 
Tower ; the highest peak, however, is called Mount 
Stokes. 

A little farther on, at the end of our twentieth 
mile, we came upon another hut, where the shep- 
herd's wife^ Smith by name, busied herself in 
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getting us some tea and cake^ and^ while we were 
refreshing ourselves with these, suddenly carried 
me back to Cambridge and its associations by 
mentioning the late Dean of Ely, who, with Mrs. 
Peacock, had assisted, both with money and clothes, 
this couple to emigrate. From her conversation, 
which touched with kindly recollection upon our 
own Selwyn, they appear to have been deserving 
of assistance, and there is no reason why in a short 
time they should not be able to assist others. To 
vary the wearisomeness of living isolated on this 
great plain, she had from time to time collected 
pieces of stone and quartz, which, if of no other 
value, afforded her amusement. These, as she saw 
me examining them, she at once placed at my 
acceptance. I brought away a large piece of 
quartz, which was purer than any glass that I have 
ever seen. 

After leaving the goodwife, we entered upon our 
last five miles, passing through the ordinary pas<» 
ture of the plain, but seeing no trees^ nor any 
water, though there was a large creek farther on. 
The scenery varied a little, as we got among hills 
and rocks, when we drew near the station, which 
we reached about four o'clock. During all the 
day we saw no sign of water, and yet this was 
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the rainy season. We travelled rather sharply, 
but had a wind blowing against \ik the whole 
way, which interrupted conversation; otherwise, 
the weather was good and comfortable. 

Having given notice of service to the outside 
people, we made for Bachelors* Hall, and, after re- 
novating our appearance, called upon the manager, 
Mr. Stokes, and afterwards upon Mrs, Grant, at 
the house. Coonatto is a very orderly station. 
The buildings are arranged in a quadrangular form, 
and the whole inclosed by walls and gates ; so that 
the interior resembles a miniature town, the various 
offices being arranged in their proper streets, and 
in some places grouped into courts. Everything 
Connected with Coonatto bears the same token of 
cleanliness and care. The Bachelors' Hall, usually 
the sleeping-place for strangers, is here a bedroom 
as good as any hotel can furnish. The mana6:er's 
Jde™=e is so spug, lh.t rooms and chJbe™ 
elsewhere are very vividly brought to one's recol* 
lection. In short, the house, which here is the 
pattern for everything, is noted as the best resi- 
dence in the north, and its owners as among the 
most hospitable and best-bred people in the Colony* 
Hither it was that the bishop fled, when the Evil 
One had engaged him and Mr. Binney in a deadly 
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feud; and here he has left a lively memorial of 
the violence *not only of that contest, but also of 
his temper. Strange that a man so well known to 
others should be so little known to himself ! Mr. 
Grant was not at home, but-Mrs. Grant caused us 
plainly enough to see that his absence in no way 
diminished their wide-spread reputation for hospi- 
tality : here, in the midst of a desert, we had a 
dinner which the most fastidious Londoner could 
not despise. 

We had full Evening Service in Mr. Stokes' 
room, attended by fifteen men and women, very 
much like family prayers; for, however complete 
or complex the service may be, it is a very diflferent 
thing on a working-day from what it is on the 
resting-day, and therefore the people at a station 
are always glad when their turn happens on a 
Sunday. We spent the evening at the house, 
which, besides possessing a small and very sensible 
library, is furnished with the regular London 
papers and periodicals — tokens at home of refine- 
ment, but here of the very highest civilisation. 
Nothing perhaps tells so silently and so well the 
history of its owner as a library ; you can always 
judge of a man by his books. I had thought that 
the trick of buying books by the yard was confined 
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to the walls of a college, and little expected the 
joke would be carried out by those who call them- 
selves practical men — men of the world; yet it 
seems the fate of sudden wealth always to betray 
its origin, for on the shelves of many princes — ^as 
well sheep-farmers as railway-magnates — ^may be 
seen books which, if their lives depended on it, 
they could not read nor hear with understanding. 
Vanity of vanities, a great book is a great evil ! 

I was somewhat surprised at an exploit which 
Mrs. Grant told me her son achieved the day 
previous. Americans, we know, are smart, and 
colonial youths are allowed to be forward, but it 
is not every child among these that can ride twenty 
miles in a day before he is six years old. 

We prolonged the night in the company of Mr. 
Stokes, whose conversation was as agreeable as his 
kindness was great. Good deeds are worthy to be 
remembered always with delight, particularly in 
a country where contrariety is so prevalent that its 
fame is evil and not good. This gentleman not 
only had my horse tended carefully on my arrival, 
but when he learned my destination was the far 
North, he remarked that I had already come a 
good way, and should find Westbury fresher for 
the homeward journey, if I would leave him here. 
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and make use of his horse. This was a valuable 
animal, and I hesitated to take it : had it been one 
out of the mob, I should have had no reluctance, 
I took it, however, but at the same time had mis- 
givings about the golden rule. Had I been the 
Governor, our Sovereign Lady's representative, or 
a Judge circuiting under the sign-manual of that 
same high and mighty Princess, could I have been 
treated better? There was a certain Governor 
who in his. expedition fared much worse, I hope 
I am thankful for it. 

The following morning, I had a much better 
view of the vicinity of Coonatto, but it might be 
expressed in one word — desolation. Partly en» 
closed by hills, but all bare — cheerless, for hardly 
a tree is to be seen — little water, and that brackish 
—soil barren and unfruitful, in spite of all attempts 
at tillage — what can be done with this landP 
What is it fit ifor, but a good sheep-farm ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

YANYAME. 

VALLEYS — CBEXKS— OOmrBBSATION— THE BBOWHB— ^ITNDOWH- 

MEAL. 

As our next journey was to Yanyarie, only fourteen 
miles off, we did not start till two p. m. At firsts 
our course lay between two ranges — ^the Coonatto 
range, the highest peak of which is Mount Gilbert, 
being on our right, and the Mowkra range, whose 
summit is readily recognised by its tower-like 
shape, on our lefk. They run nearly parallel to 
each other, but for the first six miles we keep 
closer to the Mowkra range, and then on the right 
hand we lose the Coonatto range, which is suc- 
ceeded in the distance by the Wallaby range 
coming round towards our front, while exactly 
before us is Price's hill. The valley, through 
which we thus pass, consists at first of blue bush, 
then scanty scrub, and afterwards of a thick 
sprinkling of pines. It terminated in a very beau- 
tiful spot, through which ran a creek, named 
Clarissa, after Mrs« Searle of the Mount, who met 
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with a serious accident in crossing it : not that it 
contains water, but because its banks are preci* 
pitous. All about here trees are scattered in 
charming profusion. 

During the next four miles we pass over un- 
dulating pasture-ground, which appeared tolerably 
good, but rather scrubby. It abounded with small 
creeks, which contained merely a few pines, and at 
last ended in a wide shallow creek, which, from 
the quantity and size of the gums and pines in it, 
would seem to indicate that it was totally unac- 
quainted with water. Still, this is hardly a satis- 
factory token ; for though the floods may have 
periods varying from five to ten years, and when 
they do come bear ' down all before them, yet, 
these, once passed, the small trees, which were bent 
down to the dust, soon raise their heads again, 
look as fresh as ever, and set about growing with 
all their might as if in defiance of other invaders. 
It is the sturdy old rogues that pay the penalty — 
these, that many a time have chuckled at the 
boisterous assaults of the rushing waters, and 
taken it all in good sport, at last in their waning 
life get diseased in the feet, and then, when the 
next mad torrent comes foaming against them, 
white with rage, unable to stand their ground, 

f2 
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they tremble, they totter, they fall, and are swept 
away, shorn of their locks, into a far-off land, 
where on some high ground their huge and hideous 
corse serves to mark where the wild waters years 
before rolled their angry stream. 

Hitherto the country presented a very hard, 
stony countenance ; but the scenery was an im- 
provement on yesterday's ; and the wind being at 
our back, we at least rode along more cheerfully. 
We now entered upon a level valley, between con^ 
tinuations of low round hills, which were covered 
with very coarse grass, not, however, the spinifex ; 
and along this we cantered for two miles, when we 
were obliged to pull up, from the unevenness of 
the ground, which continued till we reached the 
station, where we arrived about half-past four. 
Here we found good lodging, good food, and good 
company, all which attach to everything connected 
with the Grants. 

As we rode along, and discoursed of many 
things, having generally the whole day before us„ 
we naturally talked about the country around us : 
we were among sheep, and so our talk was of 
sheep. In this way we passed in review the other 
Colonies, and other parts of the world, where wool- 
growing is the great employment of the people. 
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Very often the name of Mr. Brown was mixed up 
with the runs through which we were soon to pass, 
but. the fact of his name being mentioned along 
with Sturt's was sufficient to give one an interest 
in it, independently of its being associated with 
the stocking of so much of the North country. I 
had thus got so much impressed with his services 
in this respect, particularly with his having been 
the means of many men acquiring fortunes, that I 
longed to get acquainted with him. My delight, 
therefore, was great, when I found him and one of 
his nephews stopping the same evening with us at 
Yanyarie, and was increased upon the further dis- 
covery, that he was not only one of the most enter- 
prising men in the Colony, but at the same time 
one of the most intelligent, modest, and (rarest of 
accomplishments) zealously communicative. 

Much may be got from the idle chatterer, but it 
requires sifting over and over again; much more 
from a quiet man^ who speaks in short sentences, 
each of which details an event in his history : the 
one gives you a lump of quartz, which you must 
break, if you can, to get the few grains it contains ; 
the other puts into your hands the pure nugget 
itself. Such a man as this last was Mr. Brown, 
whose conversation, for ftve minutes only, would 
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prove more serviceable to any one about to squat, 
or even settle in the Colony, than all the reading of 
guide-books, and all the advice of know-somethings, 
which such a one generally is obliged to have re- 
course to. In few words, his tale is this. 

Some years ago (about twenty, perhaps), two 
brothers, John and William Brown, both medical 
men, came into the Colony, with money enough to 
start a farm, which they had the ambition to think 
would be the Leviathan of its species. All the 
appUances of modem science were to be intro- 
duced, and to be responded to by gigantic pro- 
ducts. But nature would only go so far, and no 
farther; and how &r this was they did not know, 
till bitter experience told them they had better let 
the land alone^ and not torment both themselves 
and it with the harrowing operations, which they, 
in then* simplicity, had imagined would merely 
tickle it, and make it laugh with harvests. Begin- 
ning again, with clean hands and pockets, they 
turned their thoughts to sheep, and in the end 
prospered amazingly. So astonishingly rapid did 
their affairs progress, that, whereas at one time 
William has carried his saddle for miles, his only 
horse having strayed, he now counts himself among 
the nobles of the Colony ; and few can do so with 
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equal credit. All this success, however, most pro- 
bably is to be attributed to Sturt ; for, if John had 
not formed one of that memorable party which 
defied the cruelties of the inhospitable interior, 
whence could the two brothers have acquired their 
intimate knowledge of the country? how could 
they have known what the North was fit for? 
what would have led them to explore on their own 
account, to settle on the first good ground, and 
scout far away for more ? Why are they now as 
eager as ever to take up their station, if only the 
faintest hope of living can be seen, in the weary 
and wild waste? The same enterprising spirit of 
Sturt prevails in them still, and induced them, 
only a few months ago, to attempt a settlement at 
the head of the Great Bight. 

William had just returned from Europe, whither 
the same restlessness of inquiry had carried him, 
in order that he might explore the sheep-breeding 
establishments on the Continent ; and he was now 
hurrying up again into the North, with one of his 
nephews, Mr. G. Marchant, to get among the 
numerous stations which he had formed, and see 
how they were doing. Along with him went 
Mr. Green, who, preparatory to a visit to the 
moneyed men of LondoUi was determined to see 
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with his own eyes how litUe to believe of the 
fabulous tales of copper mines, which ever and 
anon spring up in Adelaide^ to the plundering of 
sanguine men, and the enriching of rogues ; such 
pains must a man take who wishes that his word 
shall still pass here for current coin, not only to 
get at the truth, but to know the whole truth. 

Our host was Mr. Digby, another of Mr. Grant's 
managers, of whom it is enough to say that he was 
as obliging as a gentleman could be, and much 
more attentive than we, or anybody else, had a 
right to expect. Our feuuily circle was completed 
by Mr. Warburton, who, as the son of an Indian 
major, could not help carrying somewhat of the 
gentlemanly impress of his father. He was here to 
learn sheep-farming ; an apprentice, in fact, though 
the honest old word is not now thought to have 
much intrinsic dignity. For our sundown meal (and 
these two Saxon words, so pretty and expressive, 
are of universal use in Australia) we were indebted 
to a native of Chili, whose talents in this respect 
were of no mean order. The man spoke so few 
English words, that I was unable to get beyond 
" Yes " and " No " in my attempts at conversing 
with him. 

As an evidence of the desolation of the country* 
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and of the hopelessness of getting feed higher up, 
I could not help taking notice of Mr. Brown's 
carrying corn in his gig for his horses. When a 
man, so well acquainted with the land as he was, 
is found providing against dearth in this way, a 
stranger is inclined to doubt how he will keep his 
own horse from want. I little thought, notwith- 
standing this warning, to see what I did see farther 
north, much less to hear what I afterwards heard 
about it« 



CHAPTER IX. 

TALK. 

KATAL — 8AZ0NT — RAICB — ^WATEB — KANQABOO0— HOBSEB— GRASS- 

TBEES^-RARET. 

Speaking of the capabilities of the Colony, Mr. 
Brown stated that a very great extent of good 
pasture-land, not yet taken up, but available for 
sheep, lay between the Barrier Ranges and the river 
Darling, from which the wool might be carried 
down the latter river, or taken across the country, 
and shipped at once at Port Augusta* Still, he 
thought Natal presented a much finer field for 
sheep-farming than this or any other Colony, owing 
to its excellent pasture and abundance of water. 
His information was principally derived from Mr. 
Williams, of the Burra-Burra, who had lived there, 
and who related that, besides the land being very 
cheap, the Governor was willing to make concessions 
in every shape, in order that it might be taken up. 
It was true that the 'coast was already settled by 
Dutch boers, and that, like this Colony, only the 
interior was available, but then that interior was 
unUmited and good. 
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He had visited all the first-rate she6p-farms in 
Ilurope, and described one in Saxony as consisting 
of a quadrangular court, 300 feet long by 30 feet 
-wide, which was surrounded by buildings two stories 
high, the lower being used as stalls or pens for the 
sheep, and the upper for their food. It is to this 
circumstance of their being stall-fed, and not pas- 
tured, that the excellence of the Saxon merinos 
must be attributed. Nor is it surprising that sheep 
fed nine months of the year on such rich food as oil<^ 
cake, besides being well cared for in other respects^ 
should, independent of their noble lineage, present 
a goodly appearance. But the Saxons, wise in their 
generation, and knowing the value of their animals, 
are not content with fair fame and profit, but have 
their tricks of trade as well as other people, and so 
contrive to have a few remarkably fine rams always 
on hand, by selecting the first of their flocks, 
cherishing them with the best food and lodging, 
and not shearing them for two years. Though they 
export such numbers, not only to Australia, but to 
America also, the best sheep are said to be sold in 
the home markets. The price sometimes paid for a 
ram is enormous. He visited one of the Royal 
establishments, where he offered 250/. for one, but 
was told it had been purchased ; it turned out to 
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have been bought by a nobleman of Vienna. These 
flocks are not on the average very much^ if at all> 
superior to those of Australia : it is the select few^ 
the choicest flowers, that excite such admiration^ 
and such animals are magnificent beyond descrip** 
tion. A Uving ball of wool ; a frame on which the 
wool is packed, not in kyers, but in ridges of great 
depth, so close that nothing can penetrate them^ so 
long that, about the neck, they form a series of 
collars; the eyes are buried in wool, the legs are 
wrapped in wool, everything visible is wool, except 
the extremities of the mouth and hoofs : such is a 
merino. And such is its value, that the one I have 
here described could not be bought for 300/.; and 
such is the determination to get a good one, that a 
gentleman named Tooth, of Sydney, has just started 
for Germany to offer, in addition to the saleable 
price, which will be exorbitant, a premium of 500/. 
for each of the two best rams that the Saxons can 
produce* Yet within the last ten years a man 
might purchase as many hundred sheep as he liked 
at five shiUings a head ; I am not sure, but I think 
the price has been as low as half-a-crown, and they 
are again talking of boiling them down for tallow. 
Of course there is a difference. 

Mr. Brown also visited some of the most cele* 
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brated farms in France, but his opinion of the 
French animals was not very exalted ; yet what a 
man the Fmperor is, how far-seeing and shrewd, 
how quick, too ! A little time back, Mr. Rich, of 
New Zealand, sent him, by way of curiosity, a spe* 
cimen of his wool, which is about the finest in this 
part of the world. The Emperor showed his appre* 
elation of it by ordering some of the best rams to 
be sent to his own estabUshments. This might be a 
compliment, it is true — ^he is such a knowing man ; 
but then, again, he is such a sharp fellow, that it 
might just as well be something else* At any rate, 
there is the singular fact of a race of sheep being 
imported, improved, and returned to its native 
home. Probably, too, AustraUa may become as 
famous for exporting sheep as Saxony, for already 
they are shipped off to California. 

Mr. Brown confirmed the opinion that where 
runs, which formerly were without water, now have 
some, it must be attributed to the soil being trodden 
by the cattle, when ranging the creeks in search for 
it, so that the rain, instead of running off, is de^ 
tained in hollows on the surface. He mentioned a 
run which once had not a particle of water any- 
where, but which now has creeks that contain as 
much as twenty miles of water. It was common, 
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he said, to find fresh water at no great depth, 
farther down salt water, and then afterwards fresh 
again, the springs being alternate. This observa- 
tion reminds me of a valnable well in Adelaide, 
which daring last year's drought showed signs of 
failing, a thing never known before. Some people 
urged its being deepened ; but others objected, lest 
the fresh spring shoold be lost, and only a salt one 
be found ; and such was the well-known dread of 
this, that the latter prevailed. After all, it would 
seem that the country, even Sturtland, is not so 
bad as it looks ; for Mr. Brown assured me, that 
wherever he saw only a few reeds, he should con- 
fidently expect to find a spring below them. 

I made some inquiries respecting the remarkable 
form of Mowkra Tower, which we passed both 
yesterday and to-day, not having the time, though 
a great desire, to visit it myself. Mr. Warburton 
appeared to be the only person who had ascended 
it, and he described it as rising very steep, almost 
perpendicularly, on three sides — ^rising, that is, from 
the general summit on which it is perched ; but as 
having a slope on ' the fourth side, which leads to 
the top. It is an immense mass of bare rock, full 
of deep crevices, so curiously fashioned as to be like 
a ruin, which it resembles the more from its having 
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a level surface at the top, instead of terminating in 
a point. 

One can have some idea of that strange fulcrum, 
a kangaroo's tail, from the fact that Mr. Marchant 
has known one to weigh 29^ lbs. ; and one can also 
very well understand, without requiring the ingenious 
Australian youth to give illustrations, that, whether 
the tail be loaded with a weight, or that mechanical 
agent be removed entirely, the unfortunate animal 
would be equally unable to progress. Mr. Brown 
observed, that he once got a kangaroo, which, when 
dead and skinned, weighed as much as 180 lbs.; no 
light creature that, to be jumping both feet together, 
like children and Dr. Johnson at play. By the way, 
where did good old Captain Cook get this strange 
word from? And why does the kangaroo of Tasmania 
furnish better shoe-leather — and it is as soft as kid 
— than the kangaroo of Australia P 

It is a common opinion out here, that the horses 
of Australia are capable of much more work than 
those of England, whether it be that the climate 
enables them to bear fatigue, or that the race is 
improved by translation to another soil where the 
best blood is assembled. Without questioning the 
opinion, it is very certain, that horses in this part 
of the world are necessarily compelled to make 
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longer stages than at home, I have known more 
than one child, under twelve years of age, ride 
between sixty and seventy miles in a day, a feat 
which is as creditable to the rider as the horse, and 
I have met with men who have done much more. 
It was related this evening, as a thing well known 
and remarkable, that Mr, Boord rode from the 
Burra to Adelaide, a distance of 102 miles, in nine 
hours, which gives a rate of eleven miles and more, 
right off, upon a pony that had done his usual work 
also the day before* Upon my being unable to 
conceal my doubts as to this rate of travelling, 
Mr. Green mentioned a time when he had ridden 
his horse through places whose distances amounted 
to 103 miles ; but then he was engaged the whole 
day, and the horse was quite knocked up. About 
this case there could be little doubt, as he was ac- 
companied by a gentleman, who was so surprised 
at the power of the animal, that they traced their 
journeys, and arrived at the above calculation. But 
no man, who has seen a horse so knocked up as to 
be too weak to lie down, can believe he is improved 
by such tremendous exertions. 

Like many other persons, I dare say, I have 
seldom met with any book about Australia that did 
not, besides the kangaroo, emu, &c* picture also a 
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grass-tree, which it made so large that, for con- 
venience of comparison, a man on horseback is 
generally put under its goodly shade ; my conclur 
sion, therefore, was that such giants and monsters 
were as plentiful as the kangaroos. However, never 
having seen anything bearing the remotest resem- 
blance to the picture, I began to doubt its existence 
in this Colony, and so put down the subject as one 
deserving of further information. Accordingly, meet- 
ing now, for the first time, with men who had seen 
something of the land, I asked them whether and 
where such things were to be found. Mr. Marchant 
alone testified to their existence, so far as to say 
that, between Mount;Torrens and Mount Crawford, 
he had seen grass-trees large enough for a man to 
stand under them, but not a man on horseback ; 
tod from what the others said, grass-trees of the 
picture kind do riot belong to this Colony. 

I wanted to make a divergence from our Northern 
route, by going over the western plain to Port 
Augusta, to see in its infancy a city that is destined, 
so people say, to become the great emporium for the 
interior of the island. I had been told before that it 
was worth a visit, but was now told that it was not ; 
and my present informant, to corroborate his asser-^ 
tion, described it as a place where no water is, but 
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plenty of sand; where tkeie «re not man j houses^ and 
these IB a creek, so nieely sitiiateid that when this shall 
he flooded, thej will be swq>t away in the tonrent, 
of which cahunitj they have already had a foretaste ; 
and lastly, that if I went thither, I must either cany 
my horse's provender with me, or pay for it in 
gdid* As my desire to see the nakedness of tiie 
F(»t was not strong enough to overcome my 
rdnctance to he plundaed» the early virtoos of 
Angosta remain unknown to me, though scandal 
says she drinks. 

When, the following morning, we were about to 
start, harnessing the horses so^ested Barey^s 
system of breaking them in; and as Mr. Brown 
had been one of the eariy subactibers^ and was now 
irdeased firom his ragagement of secrecy, we had 
some amnsing illastraticms of the method so mnch 
talked about. But I noticed among these gentib* 
men, some of whom had managed horses ftaax their 
childhood (and I have found the same opinfon pre* 
vail nearly evaywhere in the colonies^ espedally 
amoi^ men weU acquainted vrith the ammalX a 
deeply fixed persuasion that the system, howevcor 
soccessfid at first — ^and that it was thus successful 
they did not doubt — ^would not prove permaneiU 
in it9 effects. The horses, said they/ must be con- 
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tinually subject to tlie same discipline, or they 
will be as bad as ever; whereas, under the old 
method, violent as it was, once broken in, they wefe 
for ever subdued. Whether this valuation of the 
new system be right or wrong, one pomt dead 
against it is its remaining to a great extent a matter 
of c^uriosity, and not a thing of praetkse. When a 
man has so large a stock of horses that he can 
oount a thdusand foals every year,^ atid when be^ is 
reiady to ship from the northern coast of AnstraMft, 
iat India, as many horses asi may be demtandad^ tb^ 
Mpply morecyv^ beihg constant^ ^ith suck & m^ 
tibe difiGerence between the old acid then^w methodi 
ttf breaking i» a cQfier^iee of money, thai^ wbicb 
there is icisrcety a better test oi the value of an 
liiEiovatiou i and if he find» that ihe old Way is the 
better, there must surely be eometl^g unsati^ 
factory in the new. 






CHAPTER X. 

KANYAKA. 

WOQLCDHDA.BAHOB---DnGKS--TISV--CHE SIOHS-r-KABTAKA-— 

LODGINO. 

The station which we had to make to-day, Friday^ 
was £aDyaka, about twenty-seven miles off. We 
travelled from eleven before, till four after^ noon. 
Qur course lay between two long continuations of 
sandhills, low and round, along the Woolcunda 
creek, which, as usual abounded in gum-trees, but 
was bereft of water. We were obliged to cross it 
again and again, but always found it wi(h the samje 
dry and shallow bottom, which latter circumstance 
would seem to show that the creek was not much 
subject to any very violent rushes of water. Begin- 
ning on the north with Price's Hill, so named from 
the owner of the run, Woolcunda Range appears to 
strike away eastward, in the form of a semicircle, of 
about fifteen miles diameter, in an inner chord of 
which, and at about six miles from the northern ex- 
tremity, lies Yanyarie, whence we started. Along 
this chord we march, having the Woolcunda range 
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coming in closer and closer upon our right, and on 
our left the Mowkra range, which looks as if it ran 
at right angles to our path. As we journeyed, we 
noticed the ground at first very stony, then scrubby, 
and afterwards thinly covered with blue-bush. 
When at last we reached a level bit of sandy 
ground, we were close under the range, which now 
appeared very rocky, and much like the rugged 
clifis in South Wales. Here we turn to the left, 
stiU under the brow of the iron -looking mass, and 
so proceed till we come to its extremity, where, just 
opposite on our left hand, we come to two goodly 
waterholes, upon which thirteen wild ducks were 
enjoying a quiet retirement from the perils of a 
naughtier world. 

As we doubled this extremity, we saw that the 
Woolcunda range again swept round in a semi- 
circle to the north; but this time the diameter 
was not much more than five miles, and the cliffs 
much lower and less rugged and beetling. The 
creek too, in its windings, was once more on our 
right. This part of our road was over very un- 
even, mostly sandy, but frequently stony ground, 
with very slight pasture, no scrub or trees, but 
abundance of yellow flowers. From what I could 
see from my horse as I passed along, these clumps 
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of llowew— fw thQ blQS9om«» wliich were as pllow 
113 butt^roupfi, w^ro 90 mimm)ii8 as almcxit to Hdo 
the green bufibes upon which they greW'^^Hg^med, 
vary much like the blue satt-bnsh, to bare a great 
resemblance to small goosebonpy-bnshes, or low 
elnatersi of fnrxe. I tried eveiywhero to get the 
name, but waa alwa3r6 disappointed : nobody spoke 
of it under any othfor t«rm than yellow-flower, 
though it was so voy common and abundant. 
Pimng these fifteen miles we saw water three 
times, but the last time it was next to useless, for 
it was too salt for the horses to drink. We now 
for the next two miles ascended a hilly piece of 
scrub, and when we reached the summit of the 
rising ground we had a splendid vieWi. Starting 
from behind us, and bending into a gentle curve 
(Ml our left, ran the huge Flinders' range, and 
away it swept along before us far as the eye could 
reach. At the foot of this mighty boundary a 
plain of vast expanse began, and spread far and 
wide across our front, then came down our right, 
and was lost in the distance. Springing up too 
at our b£R(^k was a long low range, which moved on 
in an easy curve on our right hand, across the 
|dain, and stopped before us ; whilst exactly in our 
frQut, and in the midst of the plain, two beautiful 
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to right> parallel, and pretty close to each other. 
Between them, and about ten miles off, lay 
Kanyaka, The names— rof familiar and apparent 
origin— were, of the nearer, Ring's Hump or 
Watts's Sugar Loaf; of the farther. Mount Hat 
We entered upon the plain, and foimd it first un* 
dulating, then perfectly levels absolutely without 
shrub or scrub, besprinkled only with clumps of 
the yellow-flower, patched here and there with the 
blue-bush ; the rest of it was covered with grass, 
good but scanty. These two parts of the plain 
were separated midway by Pine Creek— dry, of 
course; so called, it is said, from the number of 
pines it formerly contained, though, as it had but 
two at this time, one might think it was from th^ 
convenient principle of lucm a non lucendo. After 
traversing the plain we reached the two ranges, 
under which run the Sugar Loaf creek and the 
Wirrianda creek, both uniting at the entrance of 
the paraUel, and forming the Kanyaka creek, 
which then runs away westward to the Willokra 
river. I believe this river does contain somn 
water, but I am not sure. We now enter upon a 
different kind of country, the valley ascending 
between the ranges, and being full of gum^rees. 
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among which a cleared spot now and then showed 
that some attempts had been made to cultivate it. 

About two miles or so from the entrance is the 
station^ and about halfway between them is a small 
but beautiful piece of rock, very like, though some- 
what inferior in size to, the mass lying in the 
narrow glen about fifteen miles from Perth in 
Scotland, which bears the honourable and tradi- 
tionary name of Ossian's Tomb. Being quite done, 
it is a most conspicuous object, one that must 
attract the attention of even a careless traveller, 
and it is to this single position that it owes its 
importance. To the natives it must have been a 
boundary mark, a token of something at any rate 
from remote antiquity, as they not only named it, 
and the adjacent country from it, but the name 
itself has become corrupted or modified, besides 
being in itself the most expressive that could be 
found. For what could be more natural than to 
talk of so solitary and prominent an object as 
^^fhe stone?'' "Anyaka, the stone," it was ac- 
cordingly called, and the whole region round 
about was called "Anyaka" too. This was the 
original name ; now, however, it is called "Kany- 
aka." But whether this was the pronunciation of 
a dialect, or whether the two forms arose from the 
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attempt to express the sound in English, I could 
not learn ; nor could I ascertain any other instance 
in which an apparent rough breathing was pre- 
served by a strong guttural. 

I could not avoid fancying a resemblance be- 
tween the pronunciation of this word, and our 
translated sound of Gomorrha, so far as the gut- 
tural takes the place of the aspirate. But it may 
be thought affectation to make such a comparison, 
to bring the rude speech of the Australian into 
contact vdth the venerable language of the Hebrew. 
It may not be worth much, but it had this effect, 
to make me hunt for similar instances ; and if I 
was unsuccessful, it does not follow that none 
exist. The pronunciation of the word Anyaka is 
undoubtedly the most peculiar that I have met 
with in the native language; and other persons, 
who frequently pronounced the word to me and to 
each other, must have made the same observation. 
Of course there is abundant room for error in 
putting native words into English, as it must 
always be difficult to denote strange sounds by 
letters so variable as ours, even when a delicate 
ear can catch the proper pronunciation ; but when 
the words are made to be merely " something Kke 
the sound,"' little stress can be laid upon them. 
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When spealdng of these things to the owners of 
runs, I have observed their pronunciatiQn has ap* 
proached as nearly as possible to that of the natives, 
whom I occasionally got to repeat words ; and 
when I have purposely pronounced a word such as 
this according to the English power of the letters, 
the latter have invariably uttered the word after me 
to show the difference, and nodded acquiescence 
when at last I succeeded in hitting their own 
nasal n, or the soft and delicate a, so prevalent 
amongst their vowels, so different from the Eng* 
lish a, and so much like the Italian. 

Close beside the stone is a small square fence 
inclosing a grave, the first I have met with telling 
tales of people perishing in the North. About 
six years before a labourer named Palmer was 
crossing from one run to another, from Warcowie 
to Kanyaka, only fifteen miles, yet such was the 
fearfully hot state of the weather, and the impos- 
sibility of getting water, that he dropped from ex* 
haustion on the way, and was rapidly sinking when 
found. They who came upon him tried to pour a 
little tea into his parched mouth, but he was too iax 
gone to take it, or to speak, or even to give a sign. 
They buried him here in the glen, and named the 
place where he was found '* Falmer^s Ci'eek j^' aa it 
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is cafled to this day. When we reached the sta- 
tion we found the owner, Mr. Phillips, absent, 
and so were obliged to lodge as well as we could 
in the Bachelors' Hall. But whatever accommo- 
dations might have been found in the chief resi- 
dence, there can be no doubt that on the whole 
Kanyaka is not to be reckoned among the most 
hospitable of the stations. Various reasons were 
alleged to me afterwards to account for this, all 
of which seemed probable enough; still, when 
describing from personal experience the merits of 
these miniature villages, one ia obliged to say 
Kanyaka suffers by the comparison. This is the 
more to be regretted on account of its importance, 
as here the postal service ends, and letters that 
proceed further do so on their own responsibility. 
Moreover this is the place where the noissionary 
clergyman holds his only habitation, which ought 
to bestow a little respectability on things round 
about. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHURCH. 
cuiutb's homk— fubhttubb— bush lossioH— the end — ^ECmSRIOB 

ABTIGLEB — GLEBEB. 

Is it lawful to describe the abode of a curate? 
Does not the very word suggest want and woe, 
heightened by being hidden under a decent garb ? 
But surely there are no poor curates in the Colonies ? 
Why, there are no poor people there. People 
emigrate to improve their condition, and never 
come back till they have made plenty of money. 
Better that he should have endured his poverty at 
home, than have gone abroad to display it. Is it 
true, then, after all, that the black coat there, as 
well as here, covers a multitude of necessities? 
Listen, reader, listen, and you shall have a curate's 
home brought bodily before your eyes: — A 
common shepherd's hut, twenty feet long, fifteen 
feet wide, and ten feet high; the wafls of rough 
pine-trees, the crevices between which are stopped 
up with mud ; the roof of shingles, that is, wooden 
tiles; the chimney, a heap of stones, bedaubed 
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with mortar, and stuck on to the north end ; the 
door in the western side, with a wooden latch, 
which flies up when the bobbin is pulled. Enter 
this, and you will see, opposite, a small window, of 
twenty inches square; on the left, the fire-place, a 
hollow space of five feet cubed ; above, a ceiUng of 
canvas, to keep out the dust; below, a floor of 
earth, to raise it, covered by a little bit of carpet, ' 
not enough to hide the ground. Npw stand with 
your back to the smouldering log, for the night is 
cold, and si supellectilem qutsraa^ circumspice. At 
the farther end, on the right hand, is a frame of 
iron, upon which a stretched bullock's hide makes 
a bed, and on the left are trunks and boxes, doubt- 
less serving as depositories, for cupboards or re- 
cesses are there none ; while ranged above these, 
midway aloft, are boots, shoes, and slippers, pro- 
miscuous and rare. A chair of cane, a table bf 
deal, a washstand of cedar, occupy the centre, and 
draw attention by their various woods, their 
summits being crowned by a small desk, a frag- 
ment of oil-cloth, and a metal pail. Holy light, 
undulating through the window, strikes against a 
mirror of a hundred square inches, from each of 
which ^it occasionally reflects part of the human 
form divine. Nearer still, on the one side, depend- 
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iDg from nails^ do caps, capes, and leggings denote 
tJie traveller ; and on the other, supported on peg^, 
do saddks, bags^ and bridles no less betoken his 
rteed. Kow torn roand, and h6k at the mantel, 
oomasting of one slab horizontal on two vertieal, 
and jCKL will find upon it such sundries as canisters, 
jSasks, and bottles^ once burdened with tobacoo, 
' dH, and wine; nor will there be wanting*-^or men 
only disagree, of creatures rationi^^such things as 
pipes and powder, bullets and pills^ caps and 
mould, all in disorder, all instinct witli de^. 
And as in the regions of the bear men huddle 
close to keep out the cold, so here^ in the land of 
the kangaroo, some twenty books are tied together 
to ward off the dust ; neither fire nor case being 
found, though both desired. 

Such was my friend's habitation ; but, to com* 
plete his domestic history, it will be necessary to 
state that he was done for by the woman who does 
for the '^Bacbelors' HaU,'* a place not a whit 
before bis own in comfort or accomimodation. 
Here he took his meals, unless when, the masted 
being at home, he was told to go up higher, and 
then he occupied one of the chief seats in the 
kome^ When going his rounds, he was^ the guest, 
of course, at the station where he stopped; but 
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when he rested from his kbours, his treatment was 
ibat above described. 

It may be worth while to saj a few words re- 
specting this mode of shq>herding the people — ^this 
fashion of sounding the alarm among the tents in 
the wiMemess. Firsts then (and with reverence be 
it spoken), the way is not good> nor one to be de^ 
nred, to make the people wise. I took great care 
to ascertain^ not only from the occupiers o£ the 
runs^ but also .from the more humble occupiers of 
the huts, from every one in fact, including my 
friend as well who could give an opmion or relate 
^ drcumstauce, what was the result of this so- 
oaUed '^ Bush Mission ? '^ Everywhere was said, 
** It was no good — ^it was not wanted/' Struck with 
sucli universal dissattsfaction at what, on its face, 
seemed a token of better things, I inquired into 
the history of the Mission. The Bishop, imagining 
it. would be a toward thing, obtained the consent 
of some gentlemen to receive these, visits, which 
ccmsent naturally implied a contribution. With 
these gentlemen, as with men held together by a 
common interest, a spirit prevailed which tdd 
them, what many did it would be. an unbecoming 
thing ^r one not to do ; and so they arranged, not 
only what each should furnish, but who should 
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collect the commou offerings. So far so good : a 
most handsome sum, about 300/. a year, was to be 
handed to their clergyman. But it is a bad thing 
to plant or sow, and, without more care, to expect 
in due time the kindly fruits ; some little nurture^ 
some little oversight meanwhile, is required. One 
year's salary was paid ; but the second-^and I am 
grieved to mention it — ^had to be collected by the 
clergyman himself; worse still, he wa^ obliged to 

turn dun ; and it was in the letter of one of his 

ft 

correspondents that I found, to my astonishment, 
the opinion which I have just stated, namely, that 
the station subscribed because it was the thing, 
and not because it liked to do so. Erom this, and 
similar remarks, I saw what must soon happen : it 
is hardly necessary to say that the Mission died a 
sudden death. 

Now it may be thought the squatters behaved 
abominably; but, as Sir Roger affirmed, much 
may be said on both sides. They were not asked 
how they would like to be treated, or they would 
have said, '' Let us have a clergyman as often as 
we can, and we will pay his expenses ; but let him 
come from town." They wanted a placed minister 
to come once and again amongst them; they 
thought that if he served in a temple, some idea of 
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the temple would travel with him. No doubt, they 
argued, this man is an inferior article, or he would 
not have been sent to get a living so far away ; for 
they judged that the farther from the bishop the 
worse the clerk ; and, as far as their own direction 
lay, this was certainly the case. But of these 
things we cannot now speak particularly. A great 
deal of talk is made about spiritual welfare, about 
people longing for the good tidings, how they 
would give all they possessed for the privilege of 
seeing a minister, and so forth ; but platform facts 
and facts from experience-^the hard, dry, rubbing 
facts got by personal observation — are widely dif- 
ferent ; they agree not well together. 

Formerly, when the Bible was precious, from its 
rarity, men were not unwilling to give a load of 
hay for a few leaves, but these were genuine, the 
very best commodity that could be had. So now, 
men do not begrudge their silver and gold, when 
what that same Bible teaches is to be brought 
before them, but the bearer must be the best that 
love or money can produce. And why are such 
men to be blamed? Who does not know what 
a wooden sermon is ? and who goes to Great St. 
Mary's when a " stick " is expected ? So long as men 
" know how to refuse the evil and choose the good," 
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80 long they will do so, and it is folly to expect 
them to do otherwise. There is such a thing as 
religions imposture, and there is also sjich an act as 
forcing it down people's throats. Of one thing, 
however, the world generaUy may be assured, that 
if inferior men, Uke any other inferior articles, 
are sent into a Colony, they will be tolerated only 
till better can be obtained, and then they will be 
rejected with all the disdain which the previous 
forced acceptance of them has nursed up. I 
should not use such strong expressions as these, 
did not my feelings still remain charged with the 
vexation that the sight of my friend's circumstances 
at that time gave rise to. I say it, and do so de- 
liberately, that no clergyman, for his own sake and 
the credit of the Church, ought to have been placed 
in so melancholy a position. 

To show to what an extent this desire for good 
men prevails — for men, that is, whose standing is 
such that they can speak with authority, can act 
without fear or favour, having everything to give 
and nothing to ask — I may remark that a gentle- 
man who expressed himself more than dissatisfied, 
disgusted in reality, with this peripatetic parsonage, 
contributes an annual sum of 200/. towards a 
fund for providing something like the old-fashioned 
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glebes at home, so that a clergyman shall be able 
to live and act respectably, in other words inde* 
pendently. 

It is the same thing over again, the very same 
thing which men of old foresaw when they 
endowed as well as built a church upon their 
lands; the same thing which makes such a dif* 
ference between a town incumbent who lives by 
his pew rents, and the rector or vicar on whom in 
his parish none can frown. How can a man be 
reverenced, how can he be regarded, what can be 
thought of him, when the master, the overseer, the 
common shepherd even, lodges and fares better 
than he ? The days of mortification are gone by ; 
people believe no longer in voluntary poverty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOCALS. 

BA.CHXLOBS' HAUr—TOXTTH— JOURNAL— INQU18!^-THB FT7BSB — 
BUFFEBINCI — SUBaEBT— DBSOLAnON. 

At this station there are two small houses of brick 
and stone, the better of which is the residence of 
Mr. Phillips, and promises to be a very pretty 
cottage, the other is the residence of his overseer, 
who enjoysi a greater degree of comfort in this re- 
spect than many of his equals, owing perhaps to 
his being accommodated with a very decent wife. 
The Bachelors* Hall may be described in one word, 
beggarly. This establishment, which probably 
borrows its fame and fashion from older Colonies, 
or from what might be termed even ancient settle- 
ments, as it is found in the Hudson's Bay territories, 
where, according to the "Snowflakes and Sun- 
beams," it is the general residence of the clerks, 
is the building where the upper portion of the un- 
married men take their meals. Usually it corre- 
sponds to the overseer's hut, but sometimes is 
considered as a separate part of the head-quarters. 
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whither travellers, not on terms of visiting with 
the master, can be conducted* and lodged without 
interference with the ordinary domestic arrange- 
ments. Being of such wide application, the term, 
therefore, comprehends much that is disagreeable, 
as well as a great deal that is good ; on the whole, 
however, it is considered as the mark or token of 
the station generally, so that a squatter's fame for ' 
hospitaUty depends in a great measure on the 
character of his Bachelors' Hall. The present one 
certainly was not a comfortable one ; rude, high, 
and narrow benches, a window not large enough 
to show the whole table, a hearth or chimney that 
smoked when there was any fuel to be burned, a 
door that consequently could not be shut, did not 
promise anything extraordinary in the shape of 
refreshments. Our meals consisted invariably of 
beef, bread, tea, and sugar, substances good enough 
in themselves, but miserably served up, and varied 
only by the alternations of hot and cold. At sun- 
down Henry, the younger brother of Mr. Phillips, 
came in, and to him, as to one in authority, I sug- 
gested the convenience of some new-laid eggs 
being mixed with our tea, the run not being good 
enough to furnish milk. The hint was not acted 
upon once only, but improved into a sine qud non, 
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as long as eggs could be found, much to the 
annoyance of the storekeeper, who, regarding 
himself as locum ienens, humbly submitted that 
his conscience would be affected when called to 
an account. 

Henry Phillips was a fine, stalwart young fellow 
of twenty, a thoroughly good specimen of Australian 
youth, too long, perhaps — ^indeed in this matter 
gigantic is the word — ^but of amazing pliability 
and immense strength; add to this, of a most 
singular good-nature. He had been out all day 
among the pools and about the Willokra river, 
where he discovered some emus' nests, and had 
brought home a few eggs, which were remarkably 
beautiful, but addled, and therefore useless for 
eating. There are few prettier ornaments than 
the shells of the emu bisected into cups and set 
in silver, the dark green of the egg contrasting so 
well with the delicate brilliancy of the metal. As 
a matter of curiosity I longed to taste emus' eggs, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to find them in a 
fresh state, and they are by no means plentiful 
anywhere. 

After tea, on making incursions into the neigh^^ 
bouring offices, I found myself in that assigned to 
the postal department, where among other things 
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the journal of the station was placed before me. 
This is much like a ship's log, containing as it does 
such incidents as the day in its monotonous passage 
may chance to turn up, and serving at the same 
time as a 'record of labour and employment for the 
information of the master. I looked over, I believe, 
the journal of the previous year, and proceeded 
with the present as far as April, without meeting 
anything particularly deserving of notice. Here, 
however, I stopped, much struck with the following 
entry, which I transcribed bodily, as it referred to • 
a recent accident, which, at the time it happened, 
caused in me a feeling of very painful interest. 

<' Monday, 4th April, 1859. 

"Mr. Phillips at home a.m. Drove out in the 
afternoon with Mr. Thorold in the trap, Welboume 
on horseback, and leading another, in search of a 
corpse found by Mr. Boord on Sunday evening on 
the Northern plain, beyond Wanaka. Mr. Boord 
passed here with cattle, and gave information as 
above." 

« Tuesday, 5th. 

" Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Thorold, and Welboume 
examined the corpse, and found a canteen, a watch, 
and sundry other articles, but could find no traces 
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of who he was. Buried the body, and returned 
home." 

I had seen a notice of this unfortunate affair in 
the newspapers, and therefore was anxious, now I 
was upon the spot, to obtain all the information 
about it that could be procured. Bowman, the 
overseer, was able to tell me little, but fetched &om 
the men's hut Welboume, the very man who found 
the body. The latter, upon coming into the 
Bachelors' Hall, seemed unable to answer my in- 
quiries in the way that he wished, and, as the very 
best thing to make up his deficiencies, at once 
stretched himself upon the ground in the actual 
position the corpse occupied. From his words and 
his actions as he thus lay, and from what I gathered 
from Henry Phillips, I obtained an account which 
could scarcely be surpassed by a " crowner's quest." 

Mr. Boord, as he was driving fat cattle from 
North to South, observed some of them, on passing 
over Wanaka Plain, go up to a bush, go round it, 
and sniff and snort in a very suspicious manner. 
His attention being thus drawn, he went to the 
bush, found the body, and reported it at the next 
station. The following day Mr. Phillips, &c. started 
with a dray, containing pole, pickaxe, shovel, &c. 
to find the body. Welboume saw first, when they 
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arrived at the place, a bit of a cabbage-tree hat, 
further on the crown of it^ and then under a bush 
the body itself. The poor fellow was lying on his 
face, with his left arm stretched out parallel with 
his length,^ the hand being turned palm upwards 
beyond his head, and with his right arm bent under 
his face and other arm, just as if he was asleep. 
He was quite black, and in a rapid state of decom- 
position, as might be expected from the violent 
heat. On turning him over they found a piece 
bitten from his trousers, part of the shirt dragged 
out, and a morsel gone from his thigh ; unerring 
tokens of his being attacked by a wild dog, which, 
however, had quitted him for better prey. 

His dress was then cut off as well as could be 
done ; but there was apparently nothing to identify 
him, one pocket containing only a purse, four half- 
crowns. L a shiUing; the other a pipe, some 
tobacco, and the rowel of a spur. They dug a grave 
near, and lowered him into it as well as they could; 
then, putting his clothes over him, they covered 
him up, and planted the pole in the grave with the 
shoes tied on the top. The articles were sent to 
the police-station down South, there to wait till 
accident should lead to his identification. 

At this time, Henry Phillips was away; but when 
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he retnnied, the melancholy story was detailed to 
him. The description of the parse seemed to strike 
his memory, and in snch a way that it was sent for. 
When he saw it, he recognised it at once as that 
which his sister had made for him, and which he 
had, only a short time before, given to yoong Ham- 
mond, a friend and companion of his own age. It 
was found that Hammond, like Palmer, was merely 
crossing from Warcowie to Eanyaka, when he was 
thus overtaken, but whether by a sunstroke or a fit, 
nobody can tell, though probably by the former. 

The mention of these two accidents, which, alas ! 
are but two out of many, may serve to show the 
fearful position of a man when only a short distance 
from w^ater, or when exposed to the fiery wrath of 
the summer sun, upon a plain where there is no 
shelter. But experience illustrates better than 
words ; and much as I tried to imagine the hard- 
ships of poor Coulthard, who, a year before this, 
and somewhere in the same direction, was so ex- 
hausted that, after drinking the blood of his horse, 
he had just strength enough to scratch upon his 
canteen the wretched words, that now his tongue 
was swollen, so that he could scarcely breathe — now 
his eyes got dim, so that he could not see — and 
now, the few faint marks showing that he could not 
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write, his hand was being grasped by another hand, 
the hand of death ; much as I tried to picture this 
and similar cases, I was far behind the reality, 
until, on a late occasion, the loss of my horse, and 
thirty hours' fasting in the middle of summer, gave 
me a pretty good notion of the horrible suff;rlgs 
of those who find no way to escape. Nor till I was 
obliged, in the midst of a conversation, to dismount 
in a moment, and lean on the shady side of my 
horse, could I well understand how a man could be 
knocked up when merely crossing from one station 
to another. My impression then was, that a sun- 
stroke must act very much like a violent blow on 
the head ; it comes^ and the man drops. 

The sight of one of the men on the station with 
his arm in a sling, brought to my recollection many 
and long conversations which I had in England 
with friends, when discussing the general topic of 
colonial life ; one point of which was the case of a 
man far removed from surgical aid, who might meet 
with a sudden accident, which required speedy 
remedy. What could the man do, or what would 
happen to him? Such a question undoubtedly 
savouiTs more of a woman's foresight than of a 
man's courage, and must necessarily be overridden 
in a career of enterprise. It is a bad thing to sup^ 
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pose sach a case; yet I oonld not avoid learning 
from the man how the accident occnrred, and how- 
he managed. As might be expected, in blasting a 
rock, when sinking a well, the charge did not go off, 
and the careless fellow went to ask gunpowder the 
reason why. Had his head been blown off, instead 
of his hand, the misfortune could not be ranked 
among the incidents of colonial life. The limb was 
bandaged and dressed as well as could be done by 
his own people, till a surgeon should arrive ; and as 
one happened to be strolling about close at hand, 
the man merely suffered such pain as delay and 
casual skill necessarily entailed. Doctors, however, 
genuine and quack, are as plentiful in all the 
colonies as gum-trees; some amass considerable 
fortunes, but some do not. 

The occasion of the accident brings strongly before 
me the general features of this part of the country. 
Rocky and elevated, with huge channels, down 
which an enormous body of water must, some time 
or other, have been carried, the face of the whole 
district was parched and bare. There appeared 
some signs of verdure where the coppices of small 
gum-trees, closely beset with underwood, fringed 
the creeks, or formed a phylactery about the hills ; 
but the ground was melancholy to look at, so much 
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dry and hard sand being covered with so little of 
vegetable life. I climbed one of the nearest hills, 
and enjoyed a prospect magnificent in extent, but 
desolate all around. Even in the large paddock 
which I traversed to get my horse, I found nothing 
which I could in my conscience expect the animal 
to eat ; and if she had not received, thanks to the 
overseer, a mess of bran and oats the preceding 
night, I am afraid it would have gone amiss with 
the fine creature on our next journey. My friend 
wanted to take a fresh horse when we again moved 
on ; and as there was some difficulty in bringing it 
in, our departure was delayed till past mid-day, a 
time very unusual to set out. However, as it would 
be moonlight, I thought there was not much risk ; 
moreover, as I heard there were some signs of 
refinement at the next station, owing to the 
unexampled presence of a lady so far North, I was 
selfish enough to think we should better ourselves 
by pushing on. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

ABQUABA. 

TAILK7— 6CENEBY — PBAKB — ^RADn-— ABKNA—CASTLK-GAP— FLAIK 

— ^WATEB— MOONLIGHT — ^HOBBLING. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, forebodings of ill, 
on account of the deviating tracks among the hills 
and ranges wherewith Arquaba is girded on every 
side, we started at half-past one for a march of 
thirty miles ; and we set out so quickly, that I forgot 
various little matters which I bad intended to take 
with me, such as a map of the country before us, a 
compaas, &c.; for hitherto my only aid had con- 
sisted in my note-book. If I could have procured 
a chart, however rough, when I originally started, 
and also obtained such things as my experience 
afterwards suggested, the tour, which as it was 
proved interesting in the highest degree, would 
have been fraught with untold, unimagined sensa- 
tions of charm and deUght. 

Kanyaka, as I have already said, lies in a valley, 
ascending between very high ranges, and on the 
north-west side of Sugar Loaf range ; but instead of 
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there being an opposite range, called Mount Hat, 
parallel to this, which was the appearance the scene 
presented as I came over the great plain the day 
before, there now seemed to be three several ranges, 
nearly parallel to each other, and inclined to the 
Sugar Loaf range at about half a right angle* Down 
this valley runs the Kanyaka creek, which appears 
to join the Sugar Loaf and Wirrianda creeks, so as 
to form with them one united creek, falling into 
the WiUokra river. Up the valley we went, and at 
a distance of three miles came upon a hut or road- 
side inn, sorry in appearance, and probably sorry in 
entertainment, as it was erected by Mr. Phillips to 
drain off the incessant calling of drays at Kanyaka. 
Being, therefore, designed for the teamsters, it would 
not abound in any great variety of refreshments ; if 
it offered what was wholesome, it was as much as 
could be expected. It was a curiosity of its class, 
and a singular one too. 

Por the first five miles the Kanyaka creek was 
on our right, then we crossed it, and kept it all 
along afterwards on our left. Were it not for the 
gum-trees which it contained, and of which it was 
full, the district might almost be said to be tree- 
less. Still ascending, the ground being hilly every- 
where, we came, at the end of the eighth mile, to 
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a considerable rising ground, somewhat like the 
platform of a slope, whence we had a noble and 
remarkable view. Altogether, the scenery of to- 
day, being generally of a rocky nature, differed 
very much from that of other days, the ranges 
running precipitous, ending so abruptly, and appa- 
rently situated so close to each other, that their 
terminations appeared to form huge gaps in one 
continuous range, though they were actually very 
distant from one another. 

In order to enjoy this novel and grand scene, we 
halted upon the rising ground, and looked back 
down the valley. The Sugar Loaf range, which we 
had kept on our right all the way, now swerved for 
a considerable distance ahead, and when we turned 
to look down our path, necessarily formed a long and 
high barrier on our left, beyond which we could see 
nothing. But starting, as it were, from this in the 
midground, were Mount Hat range, with an inclina- 
tion to it of about 45^ then nearer to us the low 
Kanyaka range, at about 30^ and still closer to us 
a very long and picturesque range, called Yooen- 
boolie, well known to both blacks and whites. 

Beyond all these, far away, as far as the eye 
could see, the bold Flinders' range swept majes- 
tically along, rolling round the background in a 
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beautiful curve. Now, the whole picture was 
magnificent; the whole was projected in such a 
way, that just where pne range came abruptly to 
an end, another as abruptly took its rise, the in* 
terval (so lucky were we in our situation) being 
filled up by the huge dark blue peak of a distant 
range. Thus, beginning on our left, the gap or 
space between the Sugar Loaf and the Kanyaka 
ranges gave us a splendid and complete view of 
Mount Brown, one of the great peaks of Flinders ; 
that between Kanyaka and Yooenboolie displayed 
the prominent feature of Mount Hat ; while closer 
round on our right the singular and beautiful 
peaks of Yooenboolie presented themselves most 
distinctly. This aspect of the country, extending 
over so many miles, the plains which we had tra- 
versed appearing enclosed by the mountains, the 
mountains themselves showing fully in miniature, 
the brightness of the day, and a cheerful mind, 
made such an impression upon me, that I never 
think of the place without the whole scene coming 
vividly before me. 

Two miles farther on we came to the peaks of 
Yooenboolie, which however are by no means the 
highest parts of the range, but owe their import- 
ance probably to their value as landmarks, their 
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form being veiy peculiar, quite different from all 
other parts of the range. They consist of two 
immense pieces of craggy rqck, that overhung still 
as they rose, impossible to climb; bent into a 
shape somewhat like a capital Y — two branches of 
precipitous and rugged shape springing out of a 
stem clothed with trees and ornamented with frag-, 
ments of huge size, which appear as if tumbled 
from higher regions of the range. Here, too, the 
feed was remarkably good; for though when we 
started the country could hardly have worn a more 
dreary aspect, it improved as we proceeded, the 
bare sand giving way to the yellow-flower and blue- 
budi, which also were scanty at first, but thick 
enough afterwards, and these in their tqm being 
succeeded by the abundance of verdure which^ 
with the trees, made our present spot so gratifying 
to the eye. 

After descending gently over a plain, on which 
we found one of Mr. Phillip's flocks, consisting of 
1,300 ewes and 800 lambs (and showing therefore 
an increase of 61 per cent.), under a Scotch shep* 
herd, we came, at our twelfth mile, to another spot 
distinguished by a singular and unmatched beauty, 
and presenting on every side a view of something 
new. We were still on high ground — ^before us 
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we had an amphitheatre of mountains. Imagine 
range after range, black and stupendoos, coming 
in > from unknown distances, and all verging to a 
common centre, forming equidistant radii of an 
immense circle; then suppose from this centre a 
smaller radius of perhaps five miles to sweep 
round, and sweep away the extremities of the 
ranges, cutting them sharp, and leaving a level 
area ; you may then have some idea of this curious 
and regular piece of scenery; and it would be 
difficult, when viewing the bold terminations which 
these ranges present to an apparently uniform space, 
not to fancy that some mighty hand with giant 
compasses had described the circle. So artificial, 
while yet so grand, did the complete outline ap- 
pear, that I could not avoid calling up, when 
gazing upon the interior, the arena of an ancient 
amphitheatre. 

Standing here, and looking straight before us, 
the different radii we observed were : the Wanaka 
range, on our left ; Elder's Range, towards the front ; 
Rawnsley's Bluffs, directly opposite ; Chase's Range , 
towards the right ; and on the right, lower ranges 
whose names I could not ascertain. As we started 
sd late, we had very little time to enjoy these 
spectacles, much to my regret. We now entered 
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upon another vast plain, known as Wanaka, the 
arena, in fact, which we had just beheld, and which 
seemed to be part of the uniform level of which, I 
cannot but imagine, Australia consists. It seemed 
to afford very good pasturage of the general de- 
scription, without much variation, the worst part 
being that towards Kanyaka. The hills and cliffs 
which we passed were some of them absolutely 
bare, without vegetation of any kind, while some 
were sprinkled with trees. As masses of rock, 
however, they were amongst the most sublime 
specimens I have ever seen. 

When we came to the end of our sixteenth mile, 
we halted before one of the prettiest natural objects 
to be met with even in a mountainous country. 
Just on our right, as we were descending more 
into the plain, and parallel with our direction, 
two little elevations, rising gradually from opposite 
points, proceeded to meet each other, but stopped 
short at theb highest point, leaving a gap between 
thenu The outline was that of a long low arch, 
with the centre stones removed, or, better perhaps, 
of a bridge in ruins. Instead, however, of being 
smooth or regular, the whole surface was craggy 
in the extreme, and plentifully decked with small 
trees and shrubs, through which the bleached rock 
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peered in beautiful contrast. But the ends, or 
broken parts, were most singular. Had the most 
inventive genius been set to work, a more splendid 
result could not have been achieved. They cer- 
tainly terminated in rough and loose blocks, but 
when we halted exactly opposite, they presented 
the appearance of diminutive cliffs, surmounted by 
castles, towered castles, of white stone, rising both 
to the same height, both having the same shape 
and size, and both defendmg the pass. This was 
beautiful enough, but the scene was to be rendered 
perfectly matchless ; we looked through the pass, 
and then our eyes roamed far and wide over the 
boundless plain towards the east, till they lighted 
in the direct distance on the highest peak of the 
Yednelu range. Well might the rocks be called 
" Castle Gap.'* Well would the scene deserve to 
be transferred on canvas. A more lovely subject 
could hardly be conceived. It was just here that 
Hammond, unfortunate youth, was smitten and 
died, was found and buried. 

Between Yooenboolie and Castle Gap the feed 
was very good, and the only trees, except those 
in the Kanyaka creek, which had now dwindled 
away on our left, and contained only a few of 
small size, were what we saw here. Two miles 
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farther on We came to Wanaka Creek, wldch cuts 
through the plain from east to west ; but> like all 
the rest, it was very large and very dry. At the 
end of twenty-three miles we halted at a shepherd's 
hut for ten minutes to get a cup of tea, which the 
wife very gladly gave us, though she was dirty and 
discontented, grumbling most vigorously against 
a poor sheep which was tied to a stake before the 
door ready for slaughter. K the animal promised 
no better mutton than what she showed us, there 
were no doubt grounds of complaint ; but of this 
I was no judge. The shepherd himself came 
home whilst we were there, with a flock of 2,800 
wethers belonging to Mr. Hayward; he seemed 
of a more satisfied mind than his spouse. A few 
black girls also came to 4;he hut with a message 
from Wanaka, but it was with the greatest diffi* 
culty, notwithstanding the assistance of the shep* 
herd's wife, that I could induce them to stay or to 
speak anything. They were shy at the sight of 
strangers, and kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible, hiding behind each as well as behind 
the hut. 

We had now about seven miles to go; it was 
late in the day, and we were soon to get among 
the hills surrounding Arquaba, in which it is not 
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easy to keep the track. We traversed the remam* 
ing part of the great plain, passing close under 
the Wanaka, and afterwards Elder^s Range, both 
on our left, and at last found ourselves among the 
spurs of the latter; with a dry creek across our 
way. With the exception of the creek, the neigh- 
bourhood was well wooded ; the track also was as 
yet good. 

At the end of the twenty-sixth mile we passed 

two men, who were traveUing about from station 

to station in search of work, and most assuredly, 

considering the distance between two stations, 

and that the men footed it, they well earned 

whatever assistance they might get in the shape 

of refreshment. Just here we crossed the Arquabd 

creek, the value of which is great, as it contains 

some large pools of water, clear and fresh, of 

which my horse, having had but little either to 

eat or drink for twenty-four hours, swallowed 

copious draughts. If it had been dark we might 

have had some difficulty in making the station, 

notwithstanding we were close to it, for we had to 

follow a track which wound about, up and down^ 

much in a zigzag fashion, now lying in the bed of 

the creek for a long way, and at another time 

mounting the banks and running along at a con- 
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siderable height, but it was moonlight, and so we 
experienced but little trouble in our progress. 
The refulgent orb however could have been but of 
little use to the conscious swains, if they depended 
on its help to find grass, for though the vales 
shone, and the rocks rose in prospect, the flood of 
glory burst upon very bare soil. I could not 
make out for some time what gave such an un- 
wonted appearance to the ground. The brilliancy 
of the moon's light penetrated through every bush 
and shrub, showing them to their very bones, but 
when it fell upon the earth, it was reflected so 
excessively white that I could not avoid comparing 
the whole scene with a picture of the old country 
covered with snow. 

But I want to see no more such snowy picturesj 
no more such deceptions, delusions, and snares. It 
was absolute bareness, pure naked earth, that was 
grinning its ghastly horrible smile in my face, as 
I leaned over the side of my horse, and hoped to 
discover some poor herbage, that would compensate 
for the poverty and sterility of Kanyaka, place of 
stones. 

One might be inclined to suppose that the pre- 
sence of water in the creek, would induce a little 
vegetation in its neighbourhood, would tempt 
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some hardy blade of grass to see if it could not 
endure the climate, but whether the fault lay 
above or below the ground, whether air or earth 
was to blame, nothing in the green kingdom 
seemed to dispute the reign of desolation far and 
wide. If this was the aspect of the place at night, 
what would it be in the day ? After all might not 
the reflected light have deceived me ? — ^the mprning 
rays, direct and pure, might not they show some- 
thing that before was hidden or but dimly seen ? 
A few minutes more proved this hope vain. 

Arriving at the station at seven o'clock, an ir- 
regular hour, by the way, in bush-travelling, we 
stopped at the hut of the overseer, Bruce, from 
whom we got directions where to place the horses, 
so that they might forage for themselves, there 
being no paddocks or enclosures of any kind at 
Arquaba, and hobbles also, wherewith to prevent 
them straying. We led them across the creek, 
down which we could perceive a little current 
trickling, the creek being measurable by yards and 
the current by inches, and then brought them 
upon what the overseer described to us as a grassy 
flat. The description was true enough as to the 
flat, for the place was so girded by hills above 
hills, on this side at least, that there really was no 
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flatter piece of ground anywhere than this small 
patch ; but as to the grass, all that can be said 
is that, though it looked green, even by moonlight, 
yet when I went upon my knees to test the reality 
of the vision, I was only able to pinch a blade here 
and there. I could not after this find it in my 
heart to hobble my horse, which was really a va- 
luable one, in a place where, to use the strongest 
inceptive of verdure, the grass was only beginning 
to look green. I trusted to the companionship 
of the other in fetters, but my good-nature or sim* 
plicity paid me a scurvy trick. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SQUATTING. 

▲ LADY— NEPHEWS — SMOTHER — ^HOUSB — ^BEUTB — ^PICTURES — ^ELDER'S 
RANaS— DISTANCE^CAYES — CREEKS— GRAVES. 

Leaving the, animals to their own instinct, we 
made our way to the house, where we found Mrs. 
Marchant and Mr. F. Marchant, sister and 
nephew of Mr. Brown, whom we had met at 
Yanyarie, and Mr. Huth, the son of a London 
wool-merchant, a youth of twenty. As might.be 
expected, the presence of a lady creates a new 
order of things, though what one might least 
expect would be to meet a lady in these distant 
regions, so far removed from the comforts and 
requirements of civilized life. The journey itself 
must have been very wearisome to Mrs. Marchant, 
but to have her nearest, neighbour between sixty 
and seventy miles off, must preclude many oppor- 
tunities of morning calls. As her tour in this 
lonely land is somewhat connected with the settle- 
ment of it, and offers a token in the character of a 
good woman, it may not be uninteresting to say a 
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little about it. The greater part of this country 
has been turned into runs chiefly through the 
enterprise of the Messrs. Brown. They encourage 
men to seek for land capable of carrying ^ sheep or 
cattle, and when this has been done they supply 
them with the means of stocking it, in other words, 
set them up; a process whereby both parties 
benefit, one making a fortune, and the other in- 
creasing a fortune already made. Thus men who 
probably could never have advanced beyond ordi- 
nary circumstances, become in a few years pos- 
sessed of great wealth. 

I remember an instance that tells its own tale well. 
Mr. Brown had a young friend at the Union Bank 
in Adelaide, in a situation which, just as at home, 
young men fight and struggle for, simply because, 
I suppose, it is a kind of incipient gentility, for the 
salary is usually meagre enough. This young man 
he offered to start upon a run about five years ago, 
but the youth decUned it, choosing rather to enjoy 
the pleasures of the bank. A short time ilgo, Mr. 
Brown, who, in cant language, is eminently prac- 
tical, told his friend that by that time, had his offer 
been accepted, he would have been the possessor of 
a clear income of so many hundreds a year, whereas 
he was now the recipient of a small salary. This 
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resulted in the young man's leaving money-bags to 
take charge of wool-packs. - 

But this is only one instance of many, for even 
before helping his friends, Mr. Brown had to 
stand kind uncle to four nephews. These nephews, 
in the prime of youth, rode over the country, 
encountering many perils, and enduring many 
hardships, and as fast as they found water and 
feed — observe, not grass, but blue-bush, salt-bush, 
anything that could be eaten — so fast their uncle 
found sheep and cattle ; and so they became men 
of renown. Now comes in maternal instinct. In 
order to settle their principles as well as their sub- 
stance^ their mother promised, setting aside all 
personal risk and inconvenience, to visit them, 
however far off they might be, whenever they had 
built a house fit to receive her. This promise 
worked upon them, doubtless many a time repeated 
as they visited town ; it wrouglrt so effectually, tliat 
the houses were now built, and Mrs. Marchant had 
advanced so far in her round, that she had but 
thirty miles further to go to bring it to a close. 

Whilst therefore, both north and south of these 
parts, the houses of the squatters are in many cases 
mere log huts, here they are substantial, though 
small, buildings of stone, which have such an ap- 
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pearance of comfort and respectablity as to surpnse 
and gratify all who oome near them. But apart 
from this consideration, there was a deeper motive 
and a holier, which influenced the maternal mind 
when insisting upon these things. A man must 
know but little of human nature, much less of 
colonial humanity, who does not know the way of 
youth, its incUnations, temptations, and ruin : the 
^povfffia aap/cos, whether represented by the sotUish* 
ness of the Spurgeonites or the spiritualism of the 
Mormons, is, as expounded in the home-striking 
Saxon of our venerable articles, ever the same. As 
long as flesh is flesh, it wiU have its lusts ; young 
men will be young men, in spite of all warnings 
and homilies; but a little parental prudence will 
sometimes do better than the most earnest advice 
or the most powerful sermon. When any man 
builds a house, it is very seldom for himself alone ; 
generally he sets about finding the good woman ; 
and to marry is about the first and best thing that 
a young fellow in a colony should do^ certainly 
what his friends, above all, his mother, would wish 
him to do. Much wisdom, therefore, and more 
affection, was shown by Mrs. Marchant when, in 
reply to the wife of Judge Boothby, she preferred 
having her sons settled in the North to seeing them 
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hang about town. Many a youth has been kept 
in the more excellent way, because he would not 
wrong the respectability of his mother; some, to 
my private knowledge, have declared that they 
have been held from gross evil, by no sense of 
religion, morality, or dignity, but by the gentle 
influence which had penetrated, though unseen, 
£rom their childhood to their manhood. 

If this praise to a stranger seems out of place, 
let him enter the house at Arquaba with me, let 
him receive the same treatment, let him use his 
eyes and ears there and elsewhere as I did, and 
he will no longer think so ; on the contrary, 
unless he proclaimed it still louder, I should ac* 
cuse him of ingratitude. How could any persons 
be treated more kindly than we were ? Hungry, 
and thirsty, and cold, we in a few minutes were 
seated by a fire before a table as hospitably fur- 
nished as the station could admit. I could not, 
however, help noticing how plainly the articles on 
the table, or perhaps the absence of the usual ac- 
companiments, told the history of the run. Where 
jam and jellies supply the place of milk and butter, 
the land is too dry for cattle, at least for milch 
cattle; and so it turned out here, where it was 
almost entirely a sheep run, carrying about 30,000, 
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and only enough cattle, if even that, to supply the 
station with meat. Sitting and chatting, as we 
spent the evening, I was carried back to England 
and to her farm-houses, so excessively clean and 
comfortable was every thing around me, and the 
comparison Was further increased by the wholesome 
neatness of the bedroom assigned to my use. 

It has already been stated that the good country, 
that is, fit for cultivation, terminated in the parallel 
of Mount Remarkable, and that the pastoral country 
extends in the direction of the meridian somewhat 
like a belt or riband of very irregular width. Amid 
other questions respecting the nature of the land 
which Mr. R Marchant, who has passed over much, 
knew in his own neighbourhood, I put one about 
the width of this belt at Arquaba. He not only 
confirmed what I have just said as to the general 
character of the whole, but said that the width here 
was no more than — perhaps I ought to say even as 
much as — sixty miles, beyond which on this side 
and on that was sterility, a land so terribly desolate 
as to support no life, animal or vegetable. 

I do not know whether it may not be as well to 
observe here, while speaking of these belts or strips, 
that when conversing with Stuart soon after this, 
when he had returned from his Western expedition. 
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and we had his chart before us, I found his track 
was just one of these belts, forming a double curve, 
somewhat like the letter S, running out at right, 
angles to that in which we were journeying, seldom 
very wide, and often very narrow, sometimes even 
being discontinuous. Mir. T. Hack, too, who still 
later had taken a direction about NN.W. described 
his country to me in much the same manner, the 
width being reduced in one place to only half a 
mile. With Mr. Crawford, who returned about the 
same time from a direction nearly N.E. I could make 
no opportunity of talking, but from his short notea 
it appears that he followed the same sort of belt. 

Judging from these expeditions, and especially 
from that crowning one which Stuart has just 
made, and upon which he has now gone a second 
time, with a stronger equipment and a better, I 
cannot avoid picturing to myself this great Island 
of Australia as a huge surface of barrenness, almost 
level, almost uniform, over which is spread a net-* 
work of fertility, the cords representing grassy 
tracks, the knots the hilly ranges intersecting or 
connecting the tracks; while the meshes, wide 
gaping and of all shapes, resemble the hopeless 
deserts of sand. Or, again, we may suppose the 
belts to be veins and arteries carrying the life-giving 
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moisture through the whole body of the immense 
Island, but circulating wildly, beyond all control of 
reason or knowledge, now grouped together in 
small compact bundles near the coast, and then 
again struggling knguidly and carelessly through 
ind all over the interior. 

Such is the picture which always came before me 
whenever I viewed a great extent of the country 
from any mountain-top; such it seemed to me 
whenever I came in contact with men who had 
travelled much over it, and such it must have 
appeared to Stuart in his journey right through, for 
his journal shows that, in describmg any one part 
of his daring and difficult march, he was describing 
the whole. One oi the largest of such pictures 
Mr. Marchant told me I should get from the top 
of Elder's Range, the height of which was able to 
give a view as far as Lake Torrens. 

The first thing that we heard, the following 
morning, was the welcome news that our horses 
were not to be seen; and, accor£ngly, the first 
thing we had to do was to go and find them. 
Opinions being divided as to the direction, some 
went on horses on our track back to Eanyaka, 
while my friend and myself went among the hills. 
After crossing the creek, and spending much time 
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among the grassless scrab, I was left to my own 
devices, my friend returning to the station; and 
f(^owing my usual course, I assaulted the highest 
hill that was near me. It cost me some labour, and 
scarcely repaid my trouble, for when on the top I 
found the dark steep Elder's Range frowning upon 
me with a solemn and stubborn aspect. It was 
very precipitous, in some parts almost perpen- 
dicular, and, although apparently so close to me 
that I could trace the union of the lower hills and 
follow the windings of the inclosed valleys, yet it 
was at least two miles off. It looked very grand, 
not merely from its ruggedness and its massive 
rocks, but because, being to the south-east of me, 
its dark red-brown colour was rendered still more 
noble by the rays of the sun glancing over the pile ; 
thus creating an inner gloom, and not lighting the 
whole up by striking it full in front. 

I longed very much to climb to the back-bone ; 
it looked so tempting, that I had great difficulty in 
not yielding, notwithstanding the usual drawbacks of 
its being a good day's work to get to the top and 
another's to get down, besides there being nothing 
to see after all. Had there been nothing else to 
see but Lake Torrens, that curious old hieroglyphic 
of the ancient geographers, with its fantastic horse- 
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shoe visage ; could I have got only a glimpse of 
this venerable relic, whose invention Babbage be-^ 
lieves in as much as he does that of the cross, 
whose existence Hack denied by coolly establishing 
a run in its bed— whose mighty waters Governor 
MacDonnell did mo$t solemnly affirm, at a most; 
solemn meeting, he had seen with his own eyea; 
an enemy meanwhile explaining it. was aU fable, or 
rather, fdl mirage^— if I could only have seen where, 
the lake ought to be, I should have been satisfied. 
The distance of the lake from Arquaba was said 
to be 100 miles, but this must be too much; for, 
though only recognized from the top of the range 
by a long streak of sand, it would require, to be 
thus visible, a height of above 6,000 feet, or nearly 
a mile and a quarter; probably a distance of 70 
miles and a height of 8,000 feet would be nearer, 
the truth ; but it is useless to guess, and I had no. 
means of measuring. From the hill where I had 
this good view of the range I looked round, and 
had a considerable but not very gladdening pro- 
spect. The immediate neighbourhood was very 
hiDy and woody, with scarcely an appearance of 
pasture; indeed, I was rather suspicious of the 
little that I did see, for the small flat whereon we 
had stationed the horses, and which I well knew 
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was only scantily furnished witK a few blades, 
actually put on the impudent look of close velvet. 
The scrub, too> was low, though * thick, consisting 
chiefly of mallee. Of course I saw nothing of the 
horses, but I saw the mounted party winding their 
way back along the creek, and I saw, too, that 
they returned as empty as they went. Having 
heaped together some huge stones, in humble 
imitation of a cairn, I descended, and wandered 
about among the little valleys (dells they would be 
in England) where I obtained plenty of gratification 
at the cost of some weariness. Sometimes I came 
upon a scene of matchless beauty; and fancied 
that the nearer I got to the parental cliffs the 
better everything appeared. Thus I went on till I 
€ame up rather close, when time compelled me to 
return. In the afternoon, Mr. Marchant again 
rode out for the horses, a man having, meanwhile, 
come to the station who had seen them on their 
way to Kanyaka ; but he could only overtake my 
friend's, which was hobbled, and he did not return 
till dusk. 

Being too tired for a long foot expedition, I 
accompanied Mrs. Marchant down the bed of the 
creek, to visit some caves, which, with a bed of 
petroleum, or some such matter, for her6 my skill 
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wiU not let me be particular, form' the sight? of the 
station. Mr. Marchant said he knew of no other 
caves but these/ nor did I ever hear of any else- 
where in the North. These were two in number, 
on the left bank of this creek, with small but very 
deep pools at their mouth. I entered one, and 
found it about 100 feet long, not very wide at the 
mouth, and not above eight feet high, but tapering 
to a point at the extremity. It lay in the direction 
of the current of the creek, at an angle of about 
seventy degrees, and had a water-worn look ; but 
as it could hardly have been solid rock, hollowed 
by the action of the water, it was perhaps a 
crevice from which the earth had been washed by a 
flood, or more probably it might have been the 
natural decay of the stone. It is hazardous to 
advance guesses, yet it is hard to avoid them at 
times. I have since seen caves similar to these in 
direction and shape, but smaller in depth, on the 
banks of George's Uiver, about twenty-five miles 
from Sydney. In this case, however, they were at 
a height of forty or fifty feet above the bed, instead 
of ascending gently from it like the former. The 
rock was the same, too, in both instances, soft 
sandstone. 
From this creek, also, one may get some notion 
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of an Australian flood. It is rather shallow^ biit 
of very great width; yet Mr. Marchant has seen 
water twelve feet deep running down it for three 
days together, the whole of which rushed out into 
the great plain Wanaka, I believe, and was utterly 
absorbed within the first square mile. It contains 
many trees, the smaller of which were very hand- 
some, amongst them the silver wattle; while the 
old gums, noble though decayed, still retained the 
marks of their former owners. So little time had 
elapsed between the extinction of the blacks and 
the establishment of the whites, that the notches in 
the bark looked still recent. 

In crossing what may be termed the yard of the 
station, we came to a little spot railed ofiT, as if to 
protect the passers-by from a; hole, but which 
inquiry proved to be a grave. If it had been in a 
secluded comer, a stranger would have known at 
once what it was; but being here, in the very 
midst of huts and outbuildings, there could be to 
it no privacy, and hardly any respect-as for 
sacredness of memory, that was utterly out of the 
question. I could not help thinking of the little 
graveyard at Fekina, under the rock and across the 
rill, where black and white are buried together 
without distinction, and protected afterwards with 
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the same caie. I bdieve the pieaent grave was 
that of a child, who probably, therefore, was not 
deemed entitled to the fall rights of homanilj. If 
the oocopiers of rons oonld in any wise n^aid 
their lands as freehold, or as permanent for a 
certain time, we might expect them to set apart a 
place wherein to bury their dead ; and tiiey might 
thence be led to denote by a few words the end of 
those below, which in most cases is a sad one — in 
all, certainly, an interesting one. Bnt their time 
generally passes away like a shadow ; '' they heap 
np riches, and cannot tell " who shall foDow them ; 
they hold their lands for a season, and their object 
is to make the most of that season. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FAULTS. 

OREEDINEBB— THB MI7BRAY— NATIVES— LAZINESS^CHILDBEN-^THB 

FLAOUB— DESOLATION. 

Formerly there were many natives about Arquaba^ 
perhaps on account of the water ; now, however, 
there is only one old woman constantly resident, 
though a few occasionally call. I could learn very 
little about Judy's tribe, merely that she was one 
of the last of it, induced to remain most likely by 
the supply of food which she could always obtain, 
and from which no temptation could draw her. 
She furnished, nevertheless, one strong feature of 
the native character, excessive greediness, and that 
without the usual excuse of hunger. Among her 
friends, who now and then dropped in upon her, 
was a good-looking girl, Eliza, who was as shy as 
she was merry-hearted. She had just come, and 
therefore was more in want of food than the other ; 
yet Judy sat down, a breakfast in her lap enough 
for three hungry men, and began to pick the meat 
about with her fingers, much like a cat, without 
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thinking of giving a morsel to Eliza, who crouched 
behind her, and did not dare come forward. Even 
when I pressed her with threats to do so, she 
merely tossed bits of bread over her shoulder at 
random; sharing aUke did not seem to be at all a 
desirable thing in Judy's mind. It is melancholy 
to think how closely the human nature descends to 
the brutish. Not ten minutes before, I had seen 
this old woman romping with the girl in aU the 
fulness of child's play, both of them apparently as 
happy as it was possible for them to be ; yet the 
moment food was in the way, they both became 
changed ; the old woman was now savagely selfish, 
and the young one was wistfully eyeing her. I have 
since had another opportunity of noticing this re- 
volting selfishness in the Australian character, as 
well its kindred feature, extreme laziness: both 
without cause, except such as disposition gives; 
both, therefore, without excuse. 

Whilst making a tour round the lakes and up 
the Murray, I was detained a day or two at a small 
station, by the excessive hospitality of its owner, 
Mr. Hurslett. One afternoon, I took two of his 
little boys down to the banks of the river, where I 
saw a party of natives. Noticing a woman with a 
bag full of eggs, tortoise's, I asked her to give the 
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chfldren one or two. She was deaf to every sug- 
gestion on my part, and terribly afraid of her hus- 
band, who, seeing and hearing what was going on, 
stealthily relieved his lubra of her bag, and moved 
quietly off to another party. Following him, for I 
was determined to see if he would give the chUdren 
any, I tried aU kinds of language upon him ; but 
he was insensible to soft words, and I could not 
rouse him by taunts. I was very much disgusted, 
because the whole lot of them were at this time 
being fed at the house, and it could only have been 
vile selfishness that made him refuse the esss, with 
perhaps a strong a^compamment of JLs, as 
plenty more could have been obtained with scarcely 
any exertion. I thought, when asking the woman, 
to excite her maternal instinct, but this was quite 
extinguished, if it had ever existed, for in the 
whole company there was not a single child^ 

The Australians must be put down as a race 
whose habits are inexplicable; so widely do they 
differ, in every respect, from all other low races* 
Here I stood by these boys, under twelve years of 
age, and saw them, with a bent pin and a bit of 
string, pull out fish after fish of a goodly size, so 
rapidly, that if one, to their mind, was not a fine 
one, it was thrown back at once with the certainty 
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of getting a better. Yet the blacks were too idle 
even to take fish out of the river in this way, and 
would rather beg for what had been caught. There 
is a stalk or root growing under their feet, of which 
they are all extravagantly fond, yet rather than 
gather it for himself, I have seen a man take it 
half chewed from the mouth of his lubra. 

It is perhaps against all rule to wander like this 
from the North to the South, from the desert to the 
river, but I may be pardoned, when we know how 
rapidly the natives are diminishing, how Uttle is 
known about them, how interesting every thing 
belonging to them ought to be, and lastly, how 
much in one respect those in the South differ from 
.those in the North. In the one (»ise we see them 
gigantic, tall, broad, and thick, even comely to look 
nt; in the other we find them stunted, short, 
narrow, and thin, disgusting to behold. Every- 
where, however, the complaint is the same, they 
will not work. If they could be got to do anything 
in the shape of a settled task, they would be pro- 
vided with constant food and lodging ; they would 
become civilized, like the negroes in America, and 
like them they would increase ; that is, if we are 
not mistaken in supposing these last to multiply, 
and should not rather attribute their apparent 
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progeny to an intermixture with a superior race. 
But then again comes the question, if the native 
population could be saved, what good, and for 
whom ? And at the same time also the concurrent 
observation, that all coloured races are dwindling 
away. These are hard matters to think about : we 
can do nothing but look on and wonder. The stream 
of events is passing rapidly away, we can only catch 
some of them before all are gone. Black people 
came into the world, we hardly know how; they- 
are now going out of it, and we are as . puzzled as 
ever. 

The following instance of laziness can scarcely 
be exceeded : it happened on one of the same days. 
Three men of the party came up to the house for 
food ; one of them, Charley, a fine stalwart fellow, 
of a size seldom to be seen among splendid whites, 
was an old friend, and one who had no objection to 
fell trees : the others, whose principles did not aUow 
them to work, relied upon old Charley's generosity. 
I watched these three all day. One went to the 
scrub ; another to the river on his own account, 
possibly for a constitutional after breakfast ; the 
third sat by the fire till the others returned in the 
evening. Charley came home loaded with logs for 
the wurley fire throughout the night; the second 
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dropped in leisurely and empty-handed ; the third 
roused himself for supper. Charley obtained his 
rations of flour, sugar, and tea, and soon made a 
huge display in the pan; but there the damper 
remained by the fire, aU made, except that the water 
was wanted to mix it. I inquired the meaning of 
this, but soon saw the state of things, by Number 
3 giving one of my young friends a pannikin to 
fetch some water, the cart meanwhile standing 
only five yards ofi^. I took the pannikin fi*om the 
child, being resolved to see whether the old rascal 
could not be made to move. Direct upbraiding 
would have been of little use, so I fetched a com- 
pass, and assailed Charley. I complimented his 
good looks, his brawny arms, his industry, and 
inquired after his grandson. Then I consoled 
Number 2 for his ill-success, and flattered him 
into a belief that he had been accomplishing great 
things; but, addressing the third, I told him he 
was good for nothing ; he sat by the fire all day like 
a dog ; he would neither work nor play, nor even 
fetch water. Hp was stolid at first, but by and by 
he showed signs of uneasiness, and at last unable 
to bear my comparisons any longer, he broke out 
peevishly with, " You white fellow, go away ; you 
no good ; you too much yabba ; you yabba, yabba 
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all day/' I persevered, notwithstandiiig, till sud- 
denly rising up he threw aside his blanket, the 
only covering he had, and fled from us naked, 
pannikin in hand, to the water-cart, whence he 
returned with the water, delivered it to Charley, 
and the damper progressed forthwith. 

As a rule, none will work, or do the very slightest 
thing that can be called trouble, unless urged by 
the griping pangs of hunger. Charley was an ex-* 
ceptiou, and so was Judy at Arquaba, though they 
were not constant, merely working when the whim 
seized them ; and at most places where there are 
any natives, there are one or two of this class, but 
they can never be depended on. I know of but 
one instance where a black could be said to work 
and live as a white, and he was the stockman of 
Mr. White, below the Mount ; still, so hard is it to 
give up customs to which men are bom, that both 
he and his wife were as often in the native wurley 
as in their own hut. 

There have been a few cases of children taken 
from the tribe, civiUzed, even educated, but after a 
few years they return to their friends, to enjoy 
hunger and blows, rather than endure the misery 
of a regular and plentiful supply of food. I have 
myself met, wandering in a blanket with her people. 
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a woman who could not only speak good English, 
bnt even read a newspaper; even more, I think she 
oonld sing psalms. 

Coming back again to Arquaba, I found the same 
statements about the natives, which I found else- 
where ; namely, that their creed in few words is 
simply ** black man tumble down, jump up white 
man /' that the women get aged much sooner than 
the men, and their features more grossly repulsive ; 
that they are taken for lubras when little better 
than children, owing no doubt to the tribe decay- 
ing; that the age of a native is difficult to be 
known, though it cannot in anjf case be very great. 
I found here, also, a reason, and throughout 
Australia it certainly is the main reason, why the 
women are barren. The girl Eliza, who was in 
shape and feature as handsome as Judy was ugly, 
travelled this and the neighbouring stations, poor 
animal, as a common prostitute to the whites. 
People talk about consumption, rheumatism, and 
such-like, all produced by the use and disuse of 
blankets and brandy, as the cause of the natives 
dying out ; but if they took a little trouble to see 
for themselves, instead of imagining evil agents, 
they would very soon find out why contact with 
the whites produces such wide -wasting and 
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swift destruction among the wretched and simple 

blacks. 

. In the evening we had service in the hut of the 

overseer, Bruce, who afterwards showed me some 

sketches of the neighbourhood. One may suppose 

the great range behind the station to present some 

striking views, from a man like this attempting to 

copy them; as a man cunning in his art would 

find suitable objects everywhere around him, and 

would have the tact to vary them* 

The lambing on this run, judging from a flock of 

1,415 ewes and 544 lambs, which was brought up 

to the station on the following morning, was not at 

all good. The general average was higher, about 

38 per cent.; but this was a token of either a very 

bad season or a very bad run ; and, unfortunately, 

both evils were encountered here, for the run is not 

a good one at any time, and this was a year almost 

rainless. So miserably bad, so notoriously barren is 

the whole neighbourhood of Arquaba, that the fact 

of our horses retracing their steps the moment they 

could do so excited no surprise above or below the 

place ; and ever afterwards, when reading of people 

going that way, I felt almost sure they would have 

a like mishap. Tozer, who established the escort 

from the first gold-diggings in Victoria to Adelaide, 

VOL. II. L 
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lost bis horses h^re, when entering upon an nnsuc- 
cessfdl expedition through the island. Later still. 
Governor Macdonnell was so horrified at the deso- 
lation which reigned around, that he could not 
avoid talking somewhat about the locusts, the 
palmer-worms, &c. . which had eaten up every 
green thing, and devoured the fruit of the ground. 
Everybody, Stuart himself included, must own, 
that, however bad, and dry, and woe-begone 
the imagination can conceive the desert to be, the 
sight of the reality beats it by far. Bad as Arquaba 
was, it supported sheep. There are worse places, 
where even sheep will not live, though they are 
said to be able to gather the fallen seed out of the 
sand ; but the worst, and the largest region of all, 
is where death reigns supreme, and woe to the man 
that once sets foot in his dominions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WILPENA. 

HOBSB— OUTLINES — GEOGRAPHT—PROPER NAMES— PROFESSOR 

OWEN — ^AGENT — THE BLUFF. 

OuE journey to-day, Monday, was to Wilpena, 
about twenty miles further north ; owing, however, 
to my difficulty in getting a horse, we did not start 
till noon. Mr. F. Marchant was good enough to 
promise me one ; but, on account of the excessive 
work on this and the next station (his brother's), 
there was hardly one, except those actually required 
for the day's use, that was not thoroughly wearied ; 
and when at last one was found that did not seem 
quite so knocked up as the rest, it had to be shod. 
The brute at one time no doubt was capable of 
something ; but now it proved but a sorry animal, 
being either tired or lazy, and withal a little bit 
vicious ; moreover, it had a sore back, which did 
not increase its inclination to proceed. When I 
thought of the one which I had just lost (which 
was a really fine creature, and would have carried 
me pleasantly as far as my journey could reach) I 
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had misgivings as to my fatai« progress. I codd 
not expect such a horse agam, if, indeed, there 
existed its equal farther ahead; and though the 
same kindness which I had hitherto experienced 
might still prevail, it might be attended with very 
great difficulty and inconvenience. 

Jogging along, then, though not veiy comfort- 
ably, we took our road down the great Arquaba 
creek, with Elder's Range altogether behind us, and 
Rawnsley's Bluff, a very striking object, direct in 
front. As we proceeded, the creek was on our left, 
and Chase's Range on our right. This last pre^ 
sented a very singular appearance. Towards the 
ridge it became altogether of a reddish colour, and 
the rocks were so disposed, and so strangely marked^ 
that it readily suggested the idea of a ruined fortress 
of red brick, or the dilapidated wall of an old city. 
We did not approach very closely to it, for we had 
no time to go out of our way; so that this, like 
many other objects that deserved more notice, at 
first delighted me with its fantastic form, and after- 
wards vexed me, through my inability to take a 
copy of it. Both this and the beautiful miniature 
fortress of Castle Gap, as well as Mowkra Tower, 
reminded me very strongly of other rocks and 
jnountains, of which the outlines, when viewed at a 
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distance, give the image of well-known objects on 
a gigantic scale. But among all that I have seen, 
none equal in magnificence the lofty mass of rock 
Hear St. David's Head, in Wales. This, when be- 
held some miles off, forms a huge dark object 
against the sky, the sea being beyond, somewhat 
level at the summit, but coming down gradually 
into the plain; and its narrow or short ridge is 
roughened by vast fragments, so as to make a 
singular contrast with the other parts. The whole 
then looks like a colossal monument, upon which 
reclines a Crusader, with his head on a pillow, 
and his hands grasping his sword below the cross- 
shaped hilt ; the knees, the toes, every part seems 
complete. 

Our way, all this time, lay through the mallee 
scrub, which I had the day before scanned from the 
hill; and of course the ground was as bare as it 
could possibly be, and also, of course, the creek was 
full of gums. At the end of seven miles we cross 
the creek twice, and find, mirabUe dictu, running 
water. Let us make the most of it, though many 
a villager in England has as much running by his 
door, for the natives have done so. Running water 
was too precious not to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance — ^not to be made known, far and wide, 
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as the perpetual possession of particular tribes ; ac* 
cordingly, as owie means water, we find such words 
as Wepowie, Warcowie, Booboorowie, Canowie, &c. 
the names of places where the liquid flows and 
is never known to fail. These places are farther 
south ; but in the present parts, the names indicate 
something in common, though what it is, no one 
could tell. Thus there is Wilpena, Angipena, Hol- 
lowillena, &c. each having the same termination, 
and the last still alluding to water in its meaning 
of " where birds come to water." Below Adelaide, 
also, there must have been something in the district 
well known and deserving of record, where such 
places occur as Willunga, Beltunga, Noarlunga, 
Echunga, &c.; accordingly we find that here, also, 
un^a means fresh water, and the current still flows 
on as in times of old. Hence it is probable, that 
where any termination and water prevail extensively 
together, the one is merely the word expressive of 
the other, just as ena is in the above instances ; at 
any rate, it is not easy to see what natural object 
could be more worthy of such prominent and 
permanent notice. 

It is a pity the geographical designations have 
not been collected, not here only, but everywhere 
in Australasia. They would, with their interpreta-* 
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tions, throw very mucli light on the history of the 
various tribes, and would prove this much, if nothing 
else, that these simple beings, brutish and savage 
as they were, were not insensible to the beauties of 
nature. They might even assist us in understanding 
the natural features of the country, and, if properly 
retained, might enable us very easily to compare 
one district with another. Who knows, for instance, 
whether on the south-east coast the natives were not 
acquainted with the existence of gold, and had a 
word for it; or whether those mote in the interior did 
not know something about copper, and talk about 
it, too ? Do we know, in fact, the strict meaning 
of all the geographical terms which still survive? 
Will not a pertinacious inquiry into such as may 
hereafter be met with, lead to further discoveries of 
tribes and their possessions ? It is hard to suppose 
that anywhere in Australia the tribes, independent 
as they were, were so completely isolated as not to 
know of each other's existence, or that they were so 
far asunder that no grand natural feature was com- 
mon to every two. They named every place and 
thing that could be called distinct in its character, 
so that their geographical vocabulary is exceedingly 
copious. When standing on a hiU that com- 
manded an extensive view of the Murray, I got one 
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of the natives to name every bend of the river, and 
every point of the land, as fast as I could show them 
to him ; and certainly, in their application of words 
to objects, these poor outcasts of humanity did not 
prove themselves inferior to our own painted ances- 
tors, or the ready-tongued Saxons and Danes. 

Little comparatively is known of Australia, of 
its people and animals, beyond the general and 
superficial knowledge which everybody possesses; 
and little more seems likely to be known, without 
more careful and minute investigation, which, more- 
over, must be made soon, or the most interesting 
subject, the human inhabitant, wiU have passed 
away for ever. It is so easy, too, to excite the 
curiosity of the natives, and to get them to talk, 
though it may be almost a sheer impossibility to 
get them to work. It is not, however, everybody 
that is inclined for the task, and it is very few that 
have any opportunities for it. Long may Professor 
Owen complain to the Geographical Society that he 
can get nothing, extant or fossil, skin or bones, from 
Australia ; long may he tempt men to seek and 
fipd, by reminding them of the cranium of the giant 
kangaroo, and beg them to set traps and catch him 
sonae night-prowlers; long may he urge the So- 
ciety, to stir the Colonial Secretary, to rouse the 
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Governors^ to tell the Explorers to do something. 
A man should be appointed to collect all the objects 
and information he can lay hands upon or meet — a 
man who should have no other business to occupy 
him^ and no inclination to do it if he had — a man 
whose devotion to science has already led him to 
hunt for specimens^ and made him therefore a 
trustworthy agent. The different Societies might 
club together to raise a respectable salary, and this 
would be sure to attract a serviceable gentleman, 
who could receive his directions to travel hither 
and thither in the same country, or be transferred 
from one to another, as experience might suggest or 
intelligence require. He also might have his local 
agents ta collect for him ; and thus, at no great 
cost, valuable results might be obtained, better both 
in quality and quantity than what chance would 
bring forth. 

Yet after all it is perhaps to the private individual 
that the societies must be indebted, for they deal 
only in paper-money and good words, and unfortu- 
nately the vanity of this wicked ^orld is such that 
men generally only believe in hard coin. Very 
much did I regret that there was not some scien- 
tific traveller of this sort^ when I heard at station 
after station that Mr. Ibbetson, the clergyman at 
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the Burra, had gone down, loaded as usual with* 
skins and specimens of snakes, birds, marsupials, 
opossum-rugs, toys, weapons, with everything in- 
short that he could seize and bring away. So 
long, however, as explorers have to find water, and 
hope to find minerals, so long Professor Owen may 
be assured he will get little help from them. 

Again standing at Wepowie Creek, whence we 
have made so large a digression, we look about, 
but find no trees anywhere ; we see only a patch of 
bush, fresh-looking and green, and difiermg from 
the blue-bush apparently in nothing but its colour. 
At the end of ten miles we pass Rawnsley's Bluff, 
very craggy and dark and majestic, which we find 
is the comer peak of a most singular and imposing 
range called the Pound. For the next three miles 
we keep under the stupendous cliffs of this court- 
like range, till we come to a similar and similarly 
situated peak called Mount Bonney. It is difficult 
to know the exact form of this mountainous en* 
closure from our present position : it seems much 
like a rectangle, having its short side parallel, and 
its long side perpendicular, to Chase's Range. 
Just here the common salt-bush abounds; the 
creek is on our right, full of gums, with a few pines 
here and there ; and beyond this another range of 
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high round hills, which sweeps round in a curve 
before us to meet the Pound range on our left, 
thickly covered with spinifex or porcupine-grass, 
which in many places has been burnt off, and in 
some is burning still ; but the whole country looks 
stony and bare. Prom the lofty and rugged range 
on our left, numerous small creeks, containing a 
few small trees, descend, cut across our road, and 
enter the large creek, which runs under the hills on 
our right. 

We have now passed over fifteen miles, and at 
this point we come to the entrance of a pretty 
good plain, which for the next three or four 
miles shows an improvement in the country. 
Then we reach the spot where the ranges before- 
mentioned seemed to meet, and find they inclose a 
series of small hills, upon which trees are scattered, 
and there appears a promise of vegetable existence. 
We next pass on our left the great gorge, the only 
entrance into this remarkable Pound of mountains, 
and turning to the other hand we light full upon 
the station, which occupies the angle formed by the 
ranges. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

STATION. 

PARK — F AMTT.TAHTT Y — MEADOWS — ^HUT — BABBARISH. 

Scarcely anything more picturesque could be 
imagined, that is, in Australia, and in this part of 
it especially, than the situation of Wilpena. Shel- 
tered on one side and the other by lofty hills or 
masses of rock piled up into mid-air, it had, 
spreading out rapidly before it, one of the finest 
pieces of park-land anywhere to be seen. This 
rising gradually, was studded regularly with some 
very fine gum-trees, among which small pines, 
dark and elegant, appeared to great advantage, and 
varied the sombre stateliness always inseparable 
from the persistent, ubiquitous, everlasting eucalypti. 
The whole surface, thus clothed and ornamented, 
was shown in its full beauty by the light pene- 
trating through every part, and being reflected 
from a sward as clean and level as if the eye of the 
master was always upon it, and the hand of the 
mower never still. 
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So tempting was this scene, heightened by the 
cheerfulness of a bright evening, that I could not 
refrain from walking about and enjoying it as soon 
as we had dismounted. The miserable, wretched 
aspect of the last station, accursed of nature, had 
made such suspicious thoughts arise respecting 
what would come next, that an unexpected fertility 
like this had an overwhelming influence on my 
feelings. It was only in the very best parts of the 
Colony, south of the Mount, in the centre of the 
com country, in the meadows of Willunga, that I 
had beheld anything more delightful. 

Those who move much at home, may witness at 
every turn of the road views which vfery only in 
splendour ; or if acquainted with parks, they may 
compare scenes which differ only in stately magnifi* 
cence ; or, as at Dunkeld, they may revel at once in 
the beautiful landscapes effected by art, and scan 
with . wild ^ing %, the t« Jdou, ^^ 
of natural scenery. But the Grampians, sublime as 
they are, when, covered with snow, the sun sheds his 
rays full upon them ; and the iron-bound coast of 
Wales, though awfully grand when the terrific 
waters wash the beetling cliffs to their very sum- 
mits; yet both have an accompaniment that de* 
tracts from their power of amazing the mind ; they 
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are far from the haunts of men, but still they are 
familiar; they want that association of solitude 
which impresses so much mysterious reverence on 
the man who is conscious, while beholding them, 
that they are sights but seldom seen, or peers with 
straining eyes in search of spots] which possibly 
were never before exposed to mortal vision. Some 
such feeling as this, arising from the unfrequented 
nature of the place, and the novelty of everything 
around, thrilled delightfully through me, when, 
accompanied by a son of the soil, of vigorous six- 
teen, I cantered down the glades in the Willunga 
meadows, now bending down on the horse's neck, 
as we passed under the outspreading branches, 
now swerving first on one side and then on the 
other, to avoid an obstacle or get a new view, and 
now again pulling up to enjoy in its fulness a 
spectacle, such as only a country in its primitive 
wildness can present. 

A similar feeling pervaded me also now, when 
sauntering among the trees in the paddock of 
Wilpena, and, as if to increase the similarity, I 
came suddenly upon a brook which watered it 
throughout. This little stream, for there is a con- 
stant supply, though the current is small, is alone 
a great feature in this part of the country; but, 
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issuing as it does &om the gorge of the Found, it 
cannot be separated from the interest excited by 
this most singular and remarkable of all objects in 
the North. Tracing it from its entrance into the 
plain along its course, till it escapes the eye on the 
left, and noticing the cattle of many colours scat- 
tered about, I was carried back to the parks at 
home. The huts about the station, rude but 
white, the cottage just built, and the fencing about 
different spots, all combined, from the industry 
which they represented, to help one out of the 
knowledge that the whole region was wild, into 
the supposition that here was the homestead of 
men, whose ancestors, like the Puseys, had occu- 
pied it from remote generations. 

This supposition, however, was in its turn over- 
thrown^ and the reality again brought before us> 
when we met together for the sundown meal in 
the hut, still the residence of the master, Mr. G. 
Marchant, till the house was finished. The hut 
was built in the usual style, but was longer perhaps 
than usual, so as to admit of about a third part 
being cut off and formed into a bedroom. The 
most conspicuous thing in it, next to its great 
cleanliness, was a huge fireplace, which, being ten 
feet long by seven feet high, and seven feet deep, 
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was capable of consuming enormous tranks and 
stumps of trees, such as pictures represent blazing 
away in England at Christmas of the olden time. 
The whole interior in fact must have been strongly 
like that of a farmer's kitchen in ancient days, if 
we except such innovations as camp-ovens, and the 
absence of such things as butter and cheese, and 
confine our comparison to the bread and the, beef, 
which appeared on the table in manner and form 
not to be surpassed. While noticing the various 
expedients to supply necessary articles, imposed by 
the distance of the place from any town, I was once 
more carried back to the huts, I might even say 
the farm-houses, in Wales and the Highlands ; and 
certainly if a man wishes to see the wise principle 
of standing on old paths carried out to a mis- 
chievous and melancholy extent, he cannot do 
better than visit those parts. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHAEACTEES. 

MINES — BKETCH — CANADA — HYBBmS — BLACK WARS — ^BLACK BOY — 
SERVANTS — THE OORPORAL-^EXPEDITIONS. 

Our evening meal, clieerful as such repasts in 
lonely places must be, when travellers drop in and 
pour forth their budget of news, was enlivened by 
the re-appearance of Mr. Brown and Mr. Green, 
who had thus got ahead of us by taking a track 
eastward ; and later in the evening our circle was 
enlarged by the presence of two men named Foster 
and Size, who were entrusted with the responsible 
duty of finding copper in a mine just started under 
the style and title of " The Appilena." From the 
absence of the usual term " wheal," I fancy the 
mine had little or nothing to do with Cornish men. 
It was not very distant from us, within twenty 
miles ; but being uncertain of my horse, and wish- 
ing to occupy all my spare time in going forwards, 
I was obliged to deprive myself of a visit to it, 
notwithstanding the assurance of the manager, or 
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captain, as be is called professionally, that it was 
well worth looking at, and that I should have every 
facility for seeing and doing as I liked. Another 
reason for my reluctance to waste a day at the 
mine, was my determination to give a day, if pos- 
sible, to examine the Pound, of which we had much 
and various talk this evening. 1 have mentioned 
at Yanyarie, that Mr. Green's journey was a special 
visitation to the mines, a judgment in fact upon 
them. 

We had here a good instance of what trade slang 
calls " an eye to business ; '' the word business in 
this vocabulary meaning simply and purely money- 
making, and nobody having any business to apply 
it otherwise. We had started and had got into the 
midst of a very brisk conversation about the mine, 
when Mr. Green, to aid our rather confused notions, 
produced a sketch that he had made of the works, 
which of course was to him as valuable as money. 
Seeing how clearly it showed what was doing there, 
both above and below ground, and hoping still to 
be able to visit the place, I began copying the little 
plan for my own private use. But in this I was 
very wrong, innocently stupid, and only perceived 
my dishonest propensities, when Mr. Green objected 
to my proceeding any further in such an untrades- 
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manlike line of conduct. He had not wit enough 
to see, that by riding over to the mine I could 
satisfy my curiosity to any extent ; but SQme people 
are sharp even to their own confusion. 

Foster, who seemed to have travelled much, gave 
us his opinion on the men and manners of many 
cities in the American States. Neither he non his 
friend was at all to be considered delicate in lan- 
guage or behaviour, and were both of them inferior 
to the overseers on runs, who have generally sense 
enough to keep up their own respectability, if they 
advance no farther; yet in describing the men of 
America (those of his own class probably) he 
termed their habits very beastly. Canada he men-^ 
tioned in glowing terms, as a fine and prosperous 
country, covered with forests, and capable of great 
cultivation ; but very cold. I have often noticed, 
in this and the other Colonies, that the people 
regard Canada with a feeling of great respect. They 
do not speak enviously of her; on the contrary, 
they admbe the steady progress which she is 
making, appeal to her ways as an ensample to other 
Colonies, and prophesy good things of her destiny. 
Her dignified moderation and plodding perseve- 
rance make themselves felt among these impetuous 
and wayward sons of the South. 
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These mining men are altogether different in 
habits and thoughts from the sheep-farmers or 
shepherds* They have one engrossing object, to dig 
for money, and they allow nothing to interfere with 
it ; they care about nothing else. Their labour is 
hard, their feelings hard, and their speech hard* 
One may judge pretty well of their kindly nature, 
from the brutal terms which they applied to the 
natives. I wanted to sound their sympathies, and 
therefore introduced the black people. So far fipom 
expressing any pity for these poor wretches, they 
seemed to view them as miserable objects, which 
should be got rid of as soon as possible. Kind 
treatment they could not understand, and would 
not practise if they did. 

Size, the other man, related how that he wanted 
his horse caught, but that none of them would 
budge an inch for him. At last he got amongst 
them, and flogged them right and left, till they all 
decamped. They then instituted a search, and 
soon brought the horse home. This ia not, how- 
ever, the treatment which the owners of stations 
bestow upon them; these I have always found 
ready to bear with them. 

Some of the information which I obtained here 
required sifting a little. Thus it was said that 
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farther north there were very few thorough-bred 
blacks, most of the coloured people being hybrids. 
Most likely this referred to the remnants that were 
hanging about the stations, and to their scanty 
offspring ; if so, the assertion might be true, and 
yet be upon a small scale. Now and then I have 
seen a half-caste ; one, whom I saw on the Murray, 
was exceedingly well-favoured, the prevalent ugli- 
ness of the Australian being quite borne down by 
the superior blood, and only the expressive dark 
eyes retained. Unfortunately these are as untame- 
able as the pure natives, when they are allowed to 
live, which is not always the case; they always 
prefer the wurley to decent life and regular food, 
and invariably are called by the name of the father, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones, &c., a style sometimes pro- 
ductive of a little inconvenience. The boy, whom 
I speak of here, was by no means darker than an 
English gipsy ; indeed, he was very much like one, 
I tried to get him away, by offering him the care 
of my horse, but it was all of no use. Horses all 
the natives are extravagantly fond of. They are 
said to be tighter riders than the whites, owing to 
the flexibility of their legs, and the compressing 
power of their knees, advantages due to their 
mode of life more than to their natural build. 
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since their method of climbing trees must in some 
measure turn their legs and feet into arms and 
hands. 

From the dangers which the Marchants en- 
countered, when they first came into this part of the 
country, they have no very great affection for the 
natives. It may be natural to mistrust and mislike 
them, on account of the opposition which they 
offered to the settlement of the white invader, but, 
poor wretches, they would be held in greater con- 
tempt if they did not show fight. Right-down 
pluck always commands admiration, and, however 
we may disguise it under opprobrious terms, the 
defence of his inheritance, though slighted and 
insulted as ferocious hostility, ought to be con- 
sidered as the finest opportunity the black man 
has for showing the stuff that is in him. Un- 
doubtedly the native has as great a right to resist 
to death any attempt upon his soil, whether made 
by black or white, as we have and maintain to 
prevent the descent of our amiable neighbours on 
our own English shores. When war begins between 
the two races, he must be a bold man, among the 
unscrupulous and civilized, who will aflBrm that the 
dark blood is always in the wrong. Witnfess the 
Kafir War, witness the New Zealand Rebellion, 
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of both of which the natives were of course the 
beginning and the end. 

It is a melancholy thing to find that these miser- 
able creatures cannot be allowed to die out in their 
own way, without hurrying them out of the land 
with rifles. A brave thing it must be to shell 
naked cowering creatures in their fortresses of 
stakes, braver still to see them from terror burrow 
in the ground like rabbits. Potting blacks would 
appear to be almost as exciting as bagging game. 
No doubt Selwyn, like Livingstone, is affectionately 
weak, to stand up for black against white. What, 
indeed, do such men know of these matters P Better 
leave these things to men who know all about the 
treacher}', cruelty, and craftiness of these blood- 
thirsty villains. 

It does sometimes happen, though, that amidst 
all these powers of darkness, a spark shows itself 
of such intense brilliancy as to startle the be- 
holder, and make him confess that things are not 
always such as he is so readily inclined to suppose. 
It does sometimes happen that a black fellow, 
forgetting his kindred and his father's house, inter- 
poses between his own people and those whom 
they not unnaturally think their enemies. One 
such instance occurred when Mr. G. Marchant first 
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came and pitched his tent at Wilpena. The 
rightful inhabitants took alarm, gathered in num- 
bers, ascended the steep hills which lay round 
about, and from the crevices of the rugged rocks 
they watched his doings. They saw much more 
than was convenient; they considered, they took 
advice, and spoke their minds. An attack was 
planned : an opportunity only was wanted. Just, 
however, in the nick of time, a black boy, whose 
heart — the heart of a savage — ^was hurt by the 
" crafty wiliness which they had imagined," stole 
round to Mr. Marchant, and directed his attention 
to the heads which were peering on him from 
every quarter; and so enabled him to provide 
against a danger of which he had not up to that 
time the faintest suspicion. A man could not well 
call this boy beast and knave after that. 

When we see how common in America is the 
custom of employing the coloured population as 
domestic servants, and what very good servants 
they make, cooks especially, we must be struck 
with the great contrast between them and the like 
people of Australia, who can only be induced, and 
that rarely, to serve in the stable. If they could 
only be made available about the stations, if they 
could only be prevailed upon to be civilized, they 
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would become invaluable; as the few that have 
attached themselves to any of the sheep-farmers 
have exhibited all the faithfulness and affection of 
the dog; they would fill the same place as the 
natives of India^ as, in short, the dark people seem 
to do everywhere else but here. 

It is a matter of notoriety that servants in 
Australia are troublesome (though this must be 
received with exceptions), and therefore people are 
termed lucky when they hght upon good ones. 
In this respect Mr. G. Marchant might be con- 
gratulated, for he had a man who proved himself 
eminently useful, his duties comprising not simply 
those of a maid-of-all-work, but being a brief com- 
pendium of the labours of all manner of domestic 
servants whatsoever. The dignity which sat so 
well and so easily on Joe goes by the general 
appellation of hut-keeper ; but Joe was much more 
than a hut-keeper, he was a splendid cook, and 
added to this, above all, he was excessively clean, 
and no swaggerer. He first roused my curiosity 
by his unusually taU and erect bearing, and after, 
wards stimulated it by almost convincing me that 
his melon-tart vvas made of apple, The melon, 
by the way, as a finiit grateful in the desert, is 
highly praised, and magnified for ever, by Living- 
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stone, whose word on such a point is a chapter of 
experience. 

Joe's history was not uninteresting, as he was a 
soldier recently arrived from India, who had re- 
solved to turn his sword into the shepherd's crook, 
or something very much like it, and was now 
abiding in peace, far from the sprightly trumpets 
and the sound of war. They said he had an 
awkward temper, but I believe the old corporal 
was only trying to maintain military discipline in 
the camp, to which of course those about him had 
a little objection; but now and then a stranger 
would feel most uncomfortably the rigour of his 
rule. One of his regulations, which he carried out 
at all hazard, was that the camp was closed after 
mess in the evening. Usually this was the case by 
sheer force of circumstances, people in the bush 
not travelling after sunset ; but it did happen once 
that the occupier of the next run was benighted, 
and only made Wilpena at nine o'clock. The 
corporal at first disdained to hear the summons at 
the door. When, however, there was such a furious 
clatter that he could forbear no longer, he vouch- 
safed a parley, but it was only to bid the traveller 
proceed on his way, as he would not disobey orders 
for any body. The neighbour had therefore the 
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pleasure of going twenty miles farther without 
refreshment and in the middle of the night. Such 
a breach of hospitality upset at once this very 
orderly but very inconvenient regulation. How- 
ever, the corporal had supreme sway in the interior 
of the hut^ and he exercised it most ruthlessly, and 
without dispute, but to the wholesome welfare of 
the inmates. 

During the conversation this evening, Joe re- 
minded me very much of Corporal Trim, his be- 
haviour being as quiet, unobtrusive, and attentive 
as that of the faithful adherent of good old Uncle 
Toby. We talked a great deal about Babbage's 
expedition, ' which had recently come to an un- 
timely end. Of the practicability of it the people 
in the North seemed to have very great doubts, 
chiefly on account of the weight of it, which they 
maintained was more adapted for a permanent 
settlement than for a flying journey such as this 
must necessarily be. My own impression was that 
people generally expected operations from Mr. 
Babbage which he did not contemplate, and that 
they did not understand the meaning of the ar- 
ra^meDts which he had from the fl J derised for 
a special object. But however much we diflered in 
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this respect, we all agreed that his treatment was 
hastily severe. This subject naturally led ns to 
discoss the exertions of humbler individnals in 
opening up country, which were surpassed by 
the disooTeiies of Stuart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AROONA. 

PADDOCK— OORaa— ROAD— SPmiFEX—FLOODS-HSPRINGS — 

IHAQINATIONS. 

Of the mountainous nature of the spot in which 
Wilpena lies, one can have a pretty good idea from 
the fact mentioned by Mr, G. Marchant, that by 
running a fence in various places, so as to connect 
hill with hill, a space is enclosed as large as thirty 
square miles. The hills being too craggy or too 
steep for cattle to mount with any facility, he thus 
obtains, at comparatively small cost, a paddock all 
round the station. But though so valuable as an 
enclosure, it is too large for convenient use, the 
horses, which must necessarily be driven in for the 
day's work, sometimes occasioning much trouble 
and delay in collecting them. For a park, how* 
ever, it would do splendidly, on account of its size, 
scenery, and running water. Down South a pad- 
dock of one square mile is considered a large one, 
and the cost of fencing one of this size amounts on 
the average to about 1,100/. The character of the 
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district is further shown by the circumstance that 
this is entirely a cattle run ; the other below was 
nearly all stocked with sheep ; and between Wil- 
pena and Arquaba there is as great a contrast as 
one would be likely to meet with anywhere in the 
country within the same area. 

My desire to get a good view of this rock- 
covered district^ above all of the Pounds whose 
lofty and rugged sides partly formed the paddock 
above mentioned, was very much increased by the 
description which one and the other gave this 
evenmg of the glorious prospects commanded by 
its different peaks. Nevertheless, wishing to get 
on farther north, and thinking at the same tune to 
be able to find an opportunity on our return for 
both this and the mine, or at all events for one of 
them, we arranged to continue our journey the 
next morning, and make Aroona, the station next 
above us, and about twenty-two miles off. There 
was another station, somewhat nearer, and I be- 
lieve westward of us, whither also I should like to 
have gone, as Mr. Brown, who had ridden over the 
previous day, described the country as well worth 
a visit ; and from what I learned some time after- 
wards, I rather regret that we had no time to 
spare for it. 
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On the following day, Tuesday, we had to wait 
till two mobs of horses were driven in from the 
large paddock, before we could get our own ; and 
when at last I got mine, it was in such ill con- 
dition that I wanted to borrow another instead ; 
but this would appear to. have been an exchange 
without profit, as the rest seemed hiardly any 
better, though their plight must have been owing 
more to abundance of work than scarcity of feed. 

We started at half-past eleven, and had to tra- 
verse the country between the Pound and the 
opposite range, called Bunker, which, as we got 
nearer to it, we found wholly covered with por- 
cupine-grass, amongst which small trees and 
shrubs were sprinkled in great plenty. At first, 
for about a mile, our way lay down a narrow 
rocky gorge, where we were obliged to march in 
single file, after which we came upon a rising 
ground, so elevated as to give a full and beautiful 
prospect of the hills which are clustered all about, 
and of the still higher ranges encircling them. 
On our left was the highest peak of the Pound, 
St. Mary by name, and in our front, tall and very 
conspicuous, Hayward's Bluff. There was some 
slight feed now for the next three miles, at the 

I 

end of which we came to a small thread of water 
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in the Wilkolo creek, which tamed sharp up on 
our left hand, and contained some gum-trees. The 
meaning of Wilkolo I could not find out, though 
it evidently has the same element as Wilpena, 

We had made only little way as yet, but the 
day being warm, and my horse miserably trouble- 
some, we stopped here a short time to avail our- 
selves of the water, which we found deUghtfully 
clear and pure, quaUties probably which may 
account for a hut standing near at hand. When 
we reached our fifth mile, we found ourselves on 
another rising ground, which gave us a view totally 
unlike anything that we had seen before. Directly 
in our front lay a cluster of hills, packed close 
together, much like the pastoral downs at home ; 
and rising and falling in a straight Une before us 
was the road to the North, almost as well worn, 
though only formed by the tracks of drays, as a 
famous old military way in Scotland, to which in 
truth it bore no bad resemblance. We traced it 
a long distance with our eye, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded along it, but had not gone further than two 
miles before we found that the hills, which were 
more stony and peaked than usual, and still covered 
with the porcupine-grass, ranged themselves in 
a line on each side of us, so as to form a pretty 
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valley, at the end of which, rather far away, ap- 
peared Bunker's Range. It was here that we got a 
view, which, in connexion with what we obtained 
from our former elevation, left upon us the im- 
pression of the whole district for many miles being 
altogether hilly, clothed with spinifex or porcupine- 
grass, and sprinkled with trees; the area being 
bounded south by the Found range, and north by 
Bunker's Range, but how far it extended east or 
west we could not discover. It was thus well 
adapted for cattle from its geographical features, 
and abounded in food in the shape of spinifex, 6n 
which, though it is very hard and coarse, cattle will 
feed when it is in seed ; horses too become very 
fond of it, though they will not touch it till they 
are very hungry, and actually fatten upon the 
seeds. Passing on from hence, we had a tolerably 
level road as far as our tenth mile, when we came 
upon a little creek which was saved from utter use- 
lessness by possessing a few water-holes, very few 
and very small. Here Hay ward's Bluff was right 
before us, the entire range stretching round from 
our left hand ; while St. Mary's Peak was at our 
back and a little towards the right. 

Hitherto the hills had all been so nearly of the 
same height, that the road throughout ascended by 
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winding round them in a gradual and graceful 
manner; but now, still amid hills, our course lay 
through a level plain, small in extent, covered with 
a low scanty scrub, and set off by gum-trees on the 
left hand, where a creek ran under the slopes. 
Five miles more brought us to high ground be- 
tween two large and dry creeks, which seemed to 
encircle it, and discharge themselves (that is, when 
periodical rains or thunder-storms flooded them) 
into one still larger, and like them full of stones 
and filled with gums. We kept down the creek 
for some distance. At our seventeenth mile we 
passed Hay ward's Hill, which is another point of a 
great range, and is distinct from the Bluff; and 
then we entered a large gully or valley, lying be- 
tween this range on our left, and the Aroona 
Range on our right. From Hayward's Range, which 
is very tall, and altogether like that enclosing the 
Pound, several small creeks ran down into the 
middle of the valley, and by some means or other, 
for we could not trace them exactly, found their 
way into the great Aroona creek, in which there 
was a slender line of water. When these tributary 
creeks are flooded, there must be a boiling torrent 
down the main creek, all of which, as far as I could 
learn from after-inquiries, penetrates through a 
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gorge or gap in the opposite Hayward*8 Range 
into the great Western desert, and there wastes 
its substance on the arid sand. 

From this description of the valley ascending 
between two splendid series of heights, it wiU be 
evident that the position of Aroona resembles very 
strongly that of Eanyaka ; indeed, as far as natural 
features go, the only difference is that the rocks 
are grander ; but in point of fertility there is an 
advantage on the side of Aroona, as it is in appear** 
ance less barren, less desolate, and withal, being 
somewhat pretty, less miserable. The valley has 
its proper share of trees, while the creek is stocked 
with some noble-looking gums. When we had 
gone on for nearly five miles more, there were 
signs that we were close upon the station. Upon 
the summit of a hill crowning the valley, but very 
much lower than the side ranges, which looked 
down upon it in scorn, there were two, and most 
likely more, clear ever-living springs, the precious 
drops from which were collected in narrow wooden 
pipes, and then channeled a few yards down the 
slope into huge troughs, formed oi trees hollowed 
out, joined end to end, and arranged across the 
hill, so that a whole flock might be watered with 
very little trouble or delay. The sound of this 
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rill, as it bubbled over the last of the troughs, was 
veiy grateful ; one could only regret that even the 
slightest portion of the liquid should be wasted. 
As we proceeded we found other springs, and we 
learned afterwards that there was actually a crop 
of them on the hilL 

Looking at the abundance of water which might 
be collected from these little bubbling mouths, and 
at the height at which they existed, I thought with 
how little expense arrangements might be made, 
whereby an intermittent stream could be formed, 
powerful enough to turn a mill-wheel placed a little 
way down the hill ; and then the water could be 
brought into a tank to supply the station, built still 
farther down, while the surplus could afterwards 
be directed into the troughs as usual for the sheep. 
But, alas ! what good is a mill in a country which 
no human contrivance can force into growing 
com ! Should, however, the interior ever become 
passable, or (less than such an expectation as that) 
should the present known country ever become so 
occupied as to require an inn on the road, these 
springs might then be converted into some such 
use, and so be made to supply a bath in every 
room, as well as to furnish drink for the table. 
Now, quitting the springs, and the vain imagina- 
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tions which they had suggested, we bend round 
the hill towards our left, and then come upon the 
station, where we dismount at about four o'clock. 
Right glad too was I when we reached our desti- 
nation, for my poor horse was wofuUy tired, and 
by his inability to move freely made our travelling 
less agreeable than it would otherwise have been. 



CHAPTER XX. 

FIRESIDE. 

MSAL — FUBNITUBK — SPIRITS — BKPROBATE — LITKBATUBE — 
IMFLEMENTB — F0NDEBIN6S — ^WOES — PBOGRSBS — ^HOUB. 

At WUpena we had left the last building of brick 
or stone : henceforth there would be nothing in the 
shape of dwellings but the common huts, and the 
farther we proceeded the ruder would be these 
humble habitations. Knowing, therefore, what to 
expect, we were not taken by surprise at finding 
the principal residence at Aroona, namely, that of 
the overseer Bruce, to be one of these ordinary 
huts, distinguished from its fellows by a penthouse 
or verandah in front. He was out when we arrived, 
but the domestic woman at once set before us some 
bread and butter, as we resisted the unseemly, but 
not extraordinary, motion for commencing the even- 
ing meal without his presence. He did not return, 
however, till late, and, our scruples being satisfied 
on the point of order, we allowed the table to be 
spread. Our reluctance to assail his hospitality 
in this unconscionable way, afforded Bruce some 
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amusement when it was mentioned to him; and 
from what we could gather it appears, that, in 
places so widely remote, ceremony must needs 
yield to the requirements of the moment, and that 
rights, which in stricter society are guarded with 
the utmost care, are here in a manner common. 

The mode of serving up the meat may be strange, 
though not suggestive, to refined epicures. The dish 
was enveloped in a bag of snowy whiteness, which 
was not withdrawn till the precise moment of 
carving. This precaution was necessary, notwith- 
standing the apparent impregnability of the safe, to 
keep at defiance that troublesome enemy, the ant. 
The hospitality which we experienced here, bordered 
so much on that of primitive times, that I shall 
have no hesitation in describing it at large; the 
more so as it is a good sample of what might be 
found at all the stations beyond, with the necessary 
exception of distance diminishing the means of 
showing it. 

The hut, then, consisted of one room, protected 
from the sun in front by the penthouse, under 
which were arranged (there being no dread of 
larceny, grand or petty) on one side, the safe with 
its concomitants, the lavatory, and such like ; while 
on the other there was a full display of saddles, 
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bridles, horse-gear, and all things appertaining 
thereto. In the inside, at the right extremity, was 
the huge excresoenoe for a hearth, this with its 
chimney being an independent piece of architecture, 
added to the main rectangular design, the whole 
thus completed being nndeubtedly of the early 
Doric order. At the kflt extremity, and also oppo- 
site to the door, which is in the middle of the long 
side, was a small window, of about twenty inches 
square. 

The furniture was very substantial, so much so 
that the spirits which have troubled womankind 
lately would have eyed it askance; they would 
rather have had nothing to do with it. A rap 
possibly they might have got out of it, for what 
man can be so incredulous as to haggle about the 
rapping? But about the moving (and we know 
how hard it is to exclude spiritual substance with 
corporeal bar) I put it to those virtuous gentlemen 
Messrs. Home and Howitt, whether either of them, 
or both united, could have succeeded in getting a 
rise out of the table which occupied the comer 
between the hearth and the window, where it was 
planted deep in the earth, and kept steady by being 
nailed to the side of the hut ? Or if the freak 
should take them — for spirits too have their odd 
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gambols, testante poeta — ^to try their muscles on the 
bedstead which stood in the opposite comer, might 
a profane person ask them, how they would sever 
it from the sides which are adjacent to it and help 
to compose it, or how they would tear it from the 
embraces of mother earth, who receives it into her 
bosom ? I omit the benches, which were erected 
in a similar manner about the table, something 
akin to the old-fashioned settles in country places, 
and the two arm-chairs, huge though not old, 
which took precedence with all the dignity and 
weight of butchers' blocks; for these certainly 
were too trifling to be noticed by spirits, whose 
prime sport consists in hurling at each other rocks 
and dining-tables. At the other end of the hut 
there were in one comer a bed, and in the opposite 
one a table, formed by putting a box on a bench. 
So far for the moveables. 

As the roof was simply of the angular shape, 
the angle being very acute, three rafters of slender 
poles ran from side to side, and so tied the whole 
together. There was thus overhead something like 
the cock-loft, or room over the garret, according to 
the Textm Beceptm of The Dictionary, and it was 
made the receptacle of things past and done for ; 
amongst them being a battered tray and an obsolete 
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gun. The roof itself was of thatch, begrimed with 
smoke, and so dry and susceptible as to be a stand- 
ing temptation to young sparks. 

If, now, we pave the floor with large, irregular, 
flat stones, and treat the part outside under the 
penthouse in the same way, we may have leisure to 
go in again and look through the crannies, with 
which the sides everywhere gape, and we shall be 
delighted with the perfect panorama thus obtained. 
When tired of this, we may notice how very care- 
fully, since too much of a good thing is good for 
nothing, busy hands have fastened rugs and carpets 
about the beds. Nature's works being objectionable 
in that direction ; while in places more unfriendly 
there have been pressed into the preventive service 
a Map of London, the genial Punch, and those 
very necessary and nasty things, the Scab Act, and 
the Foot-Rot Remedy, less exposed parts being 
left to the protection afforded by scraps of news- 
papers and old songs. Around the room are set 
or hung articles for various use designed. Begin- 
ning with the most worthy, literature, we see 
incumbent on two shelves over the bed, between 
the fire and the door, the honoured labours of 
Adam and Grey, those two old parties of anti- 
quarian fame and technical memory ^ the Dictionary 
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of Walker, the opportune ; unhappy Shelley, between 
Moore and Punch ; a bundle of Tait and one or 
two cheap novels ; two ancient works on Australia, 
which I took down and read, being tempted to do 
so by seeing they were written when, as yet, the 
white people lived in tents, and the blacks were 
still in the land; and lastly, shielding the whole 
under his ample mantle, protecting and patronising 
all and every of them, " my Shakespeare." 

Passing by the door, we come to where the moon 
and Dr. Partridge are in conjunction on a sheet- 
almanac, with just enough science to show Swift in 
opposition. Here also, and on the side contiguous, 
a couple of shelves preserved from destruction 
many things that had seen better times ; a candle- 
stick, for instance, strongly suggestive of the light 
of other days ; a cigar-box, reminiscent of spells in 
town ; and such like articles, which, though much 
sought after, because much used, it were long to 
tell. Guarding these valuables, and stationed all 
round in positions good and elevated, were two 
guns, a sword, and a cutlass ; the last, I must con- 
fess, resembled an ancient weapon of war, such as 
Bruce might have brought as a memento from his 
native land, except that it did not look very terrible 
or of very much use. Veering round past thesQ 
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deadly implements, we notice suspended coats, 
carpet-bag, looking-glass — in short, we are before 
the wardrobe ; next to which (and we are now in 
the last comer) we find on high the small vessels 
of honour in the culinary department; and below 
these we encounter the most powerful instruments 
of all time^ slates and pencil, pen and ink, the use 
of which, though coming by nature, comes very 
slowly in those parts of Australia where the score 
and the tally still survive. 

Resting now from our survey in the small camp- 
chair before the fire, we just take a glance upwards 
to the few bottles and match-boxes on the mantel- 
piece, and then relapse into a meditative mood, 
wherein we ponder on the causes and events that 
have brought us hither, that brought others before 
us, and possibly may bring multitudes after us. Is it 
possible that, thirty years ago, a generation back, this 
spot was untenanted, unvisited by white people — 
nay, more, was in reality utterly unknown to them ? 
Is it credible that, within a period less than that, to 
reach this place was a work of difficulty and danger, 
a hazardous undertaking, which only a man of 
noble daring could accomplish, and now it is a trip 
so easy that a lady can drive hither in a chaise, and 
travellers include it in a tour of pleasure P Can it 
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be that, within limits still closer, the whole district, 
far and wide, supported only a few kangaroos, a 
few emus, and yet fewer men — ^men so miserable, 
so woe-begone, so gaunt and savage, that minds, 
wont to pity, revolted into contempt at the horrible 
sight of the noblest nature sunk so low? And 
now, when we look abroad, do oiu* eyes deceive us, 
or do we actually behold sheep and oxen in count- 
less thousands roaming the plains, spreading into 
regions yet unknown, and carrying with them, 
wherever they go, a new race, another order of 
beings, the very dregs of which are as gods com- 
pared with the original inhabitants ? Where, for 
ages past, there has been stagnation, one incessant, 
monotonous course of the same impulse (instinct 
would be too dignified a term for it), which has 
made these unhappy beings inferior to birds in 
building, less skilful than beasts in capturing prey, 
but exceeding all things living in cruelty and vile 
abominations; rude and ignorant beyond concep- 
tion or belief — so rude, that the mark which distin- 
guishes the human from the brute animal is said to 
have been wanting in them, the use of fire — so 
ignorant, that they seem hardly to perceive their 
own wretchedness, and only feel their degradation 
when gazing upon a fairer skin; senseless and 
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sensual above all example, having no hope, no fear, 
no remorse ; enjoying evil as a good, the body only 
being the governing power ; believing, but like the 
devils, trembling ; dreading the thought of death ; 
shunning even the sound of it ; a people accursed 
in this world, accursed in their prospect of another ; 
their lot at present is one of pain, and they look 
forward only to one of greater; before their eyes 
and before their mind is perpetual and increasing 
woe. One consolation alone has been appointed 
them, and this too they have in common with 
brutes — one comfort, if only they could understand 
it ; their misery is so great, that the earth refuses 
any longer to bear it: their doom is swift de- 
struction ! 

Here, where all this took place, civilization is 
advancing with the stride of a giant ; and on the 
very spot where a few boughs or slips of bark 
formed the wurley or lair of the children of desola- 
tion, without any improvement or change — without 
any mark betokening a consciousness of comfort, 
save only that it was built in such a direction that 
the wind might not fill it with the smoke of the fire 
which was always burning at its mouth : here, first 
the explorer pitches his tent ; then, following close 
upon him, the squatter puts up his hut, to be sue- 
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ceeded, as soon as possible, by substantial houses of 
stone, filled with all the conveniences of modern 
life. And so it goes on, the native not fleeing, and 
the stranger not pursuing, but, v«^hich is more 
melancholy, the white man feeling his way and 
establishing himself wherever he goes, always ad- 
vancing and always occupying, while the black man, 
by an inevitable and almost inexplicable destiny, 
looks on without grief or resistance, stands his 
ground without opposition, and dies standing, with, 
out being called on to yield, and in spite of all 
inducements to live. He cannot live in the atmo- 
sphere of civilization ; the breath of humanity passes 
over him, and withers him to the root ; he shrinks 
up at the sight of happiness, like a gourd blasted 
and scorched by the wind and the sun. 

Very few years ago, this spot where I am now 
musing was unknown, then it was explored, then it 
was taken up ; for a time it abode in honour as ihe 
farthest place north, and now it is nearly the last 
sheep-run, those beyond being stocked with cattle 
chiefly ; but events pass so rapidly, that at present 
it forms only one of the early links in that long 
chain of settlements, which, having been first fixed 
at this end by Sturt, is at this moment being 
dragged across the whole island by his former 
fellow-labourer, the indomitable Stuart, 
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But what is all this to Melbourne ! There, in a 
palace of marble, surrounded by edifices of massive 
and splendid construction, men, among the most 
prosperous in the world, meet to provide for the 
welfare of hundreds of thousands, all of them on 
the road to success, where, not thrice ten years ago, 
under a few withered branches of otherwise useless 
trees, half a dozen pr so of miserable wild people 
sat vacant and hungry, ready to pierce one another 
to death with darts, or batter the heads of their 
wives to pieces with clubs ! Can a man think of 
this — can he think, also, of the many other colonies 
of which this is but one — and not be moved with 
wonder and admiration at the enormous growth of 
the island in the silver sea, which is continually 
pouring forth her people and her prosperity upon 
all lands yet known, and restlessly seeking for others 
still unknown, upon which she may also rain the 
blessings of her high civilization? Salve^ magna 
parens! great is thy reputation throughout the 
world. 
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INTERIOR. 

HOSPETALnT — HAI/T — DAY-SPRmO — VALLEY — THB TIEW— RETURN 
—THE LAKE — THS DESERT — SOLITXn)ES— SPECOiENB. 

Before detailing the information which we got at 
Aroona^ it is but an act of justice to mention the 
kind treatment we received here; especially since 
modem society is apt to give one a notion that 
civility now-a-days encroaches very much on the old- 
fashioned hospitality of former times. Self-denial, 
particularly of one's own comforts, is so rare 
among the best friends, that when shown towards 
strangers it ought to be recorded in charax^ters of 
the reddest dye. Towards the close of evening, 
then, when, long after all things else had retired to 
rest, we began to prepare for our own repose, Bruce 
and his comrade Walland would insist on our 
occupying the beds in the hut, which were sheltered 
by rugs from the external chill of night, while they 
sought whereon to lay in some of the out-buildings. 
This was an act of kindness which we had no right 
to expect; I doubt, indeed, whether we had any 
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right to accept it. Refusal, however, in such cases, 
if persisted in, might savour of squeamishness ; 
and the best way of being thankful is to take what 
is offered. 

In the course of our conversation, which dwelt 
very much on the natives, Bruce remarked that 
Lake Torrens was visible from a gorge in the 
range about four miles further, and he would 
accompany us on the way; he added that the 
spot was so beautiful as to be worthy of a visit 
independent of this circumstance, and was, more- 
over, a place well known to all the natives, in every 
region round about, as the only or the chief 
locality of the red earth, which they used so exten- 
sively in painting themselves. These things de- 
cided us ; in fact, we were very glad to accept the 
invitation. For my horse was totally unfit for 
travelling without a day's rest, and it was im- 
possible to proceed any further, as I could get no 
other; my time, too, was now getting so short 
that I should be obliged to hurry back by forced 
stages. Bruce promised me a horse, though he 
could only offer me one which had this day done, 
I believe, forty miles ; mine, he said, was about the 
best the Arquaba people could lend me, as the 
horses at all the stations up here were so terribly 
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hard-worked, and at that station were able to pick 
up so little food. 

Matters being thus arranged, and necessity 
compelling us now to halt in our journey, which 
made me regret exceedingly the loss of the horse 
which Mr. Stokes had lent me, I was resolved 
to see as much as I could of the country before 
w;e turned back. For this purpose, I made up 
my mind to climb the highest part of the hugQ 
Hayward's Range, when we should have returned 
from our morning ride, and thence to strain my 
eyes to the utmost, to peer all around, to look 
close under my feet and far away ; to notice every- 
thing visible, little or great, that I might always 
have the impression on my mind of a sight which 
would probably never occur to me again. I would 
have given anything to be able to go to the very 
verge of the white man's dominion, to visit the 
farthest hut north; but it was not to be. We 
say it is foolish to regret impossibilities, but we do 
regret them nevertheless. 

The following morning rose delightful. It was 
mid-winter, which, in this Colony, means only the 
coolest time of the year, for of cold, except at 
night, there is little or none. As soon as the day 
broke — and in this latitude it does so rather late 
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but somewhat qoicldy^ twilight being dealt out 
with a sparing hand — ^I went oatside, took up a 
bowl, which I filled at one of the nameroos springs 
which babble oat everywhere on the ^tform of 
this high ground, and then, standing under the 
penthouse, with the rising sun playing cheerfully 
over my shoulders, I revelled in a luxury to which 
the finest artificial bath is a gross imposture. Pro- 
longmg my enjoyment, by intermittent gazings at 
everything around, now running my eye along the 
ridge of the almost perpendicular range which 
stood close to my western side like a monstrous 
wall, and at another time turning to the east and 
scanning the creek and the valley, stretching a 
long way south ; then, again, looking sharp round, 
on a traveller passing near me with some horses in 
his hand, who set me wondering what he could be 
about so early ; and once more turning to behold 
a lanky old black, dressed in a dirty shirt, the 
whole of his wardrobe, who was going, with three 
little girls, to fetch water, and vouchsafed me only 
a passing grin, while the children scampered like 
mad as soon as I began to beckon and call them. 

I commenced the day in such good temper, that 
I reckoned upon more than usual success in what 
it would bring forth. When getting water at the 
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spring, which was in a small epclosure, where there 
had been some pains taken to make a garden, by 
planting a few peach trees, &c. I was surprised at 
the abundance of water which it poured forth, as 
well as at the low temperature and pure taste of 
the liquid itself; for I fancied, as the tea at this 
station is proverbially peculiar, quite nauseous in 
fact, till one has once drunk of it, that there was 
some quality in the water which rendered it so. 
However, I could discover none ; and the tea, as far 
as this is concerned, must be in as great disgrace 
as ever. I do not think mignonette ever affected 
me so delightfully as it did this morning, when I 
disturbed it in my meddlings with the springs. 

Soon after breakfast, we all three set out for the 
gorge; and, as we proceeded, I could not help 
comparing the scenery and situation of the valley 
to what we saw at Kanyaka. We kept gradually 
ascending, the dark tall range being close on our 
left, and a lower on our right. The ground soon 
got scrubby, but there was an evil lack of vegeta- 
tion on the surface at first. However, this im- 
proved; and it was not long before we began to 
mount the sides of the slopes, and ride along at a 
considerable elevation, having below and before us 
the valley, which, filled with trees, dealt treacherously 
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to the eye with its apparently wanton growth. The 
creek, which carries off the water from the ranges, 
when the heavens discharge their torrents, ran at 
the foot of the lower right-hand range. 

I was a little disappointed when we came to the 
gorge, for I had expected to find the rocks very 
craggy, and of aU manner of fantastic shapes; 
whereas we were able to ride on, the slopes actually 
getting smoother and greener, till we came to the 
break in the range, when we turned sharp round 
on the left, and found ourselves at the foot of a 
narrow ascent, on the right side of which was an 
immense mass of rock, the only part that had a 
rugged appearance. We rode up to the extremity, 
and then all at once there came full upon us a 
sight such as one sees only in pictures of those 
weary lands where the shadow of a rock is counted 
an unspeakable blessing. In the heavens there 
was a mist or murky haze, which battled with the 
sun's bright rays, scattering the red in all direc- 
tions, and swallowing the rest, thus limiting the 
view, and making it at the same time unnaturally 
impressive. Below this, lurid, waste, and wild, an 
unbroken plain, an unruffled sea of sand, betokened 
a universe of death. Nature was not perverse, for 
here she bred nothing at all ; of animal life there 
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could be none, for what could it subsist on Where 
the vegetation, if any, could not be distinguished 
from sand? This was the entrance of the Great 
Western Desert. Far away in the horizon was 
said to be Lake Torrens, but this was hidden by 
the gloom. 

If the day had been clear, Mount Serle would 
have been looming in the distance, the great token 
of the Far North. Thither I had hoped to reach, 
and most likely should have done so, if my horse 
had not unfortunately quitted me^ indignant at the 
arid appearance of the country below this, and 
unwilling to risk a hope that it would be better 
farther up. Being thus bereft of all means of pro- 
ceeding further, I could only strain my eyes on the 
wonderful and wretched prospect before them. At 
last I withdrew them, of necessity, not choice, 
unwilling to believe I should see no more of the 
interior, yet obliged to return ; I could only antici* 
pate a clearer view when I should have ascended 
the range in the afternoon. We then came down 
into the valley again, and went home by the creek, 
being joined by Bruce, who meanwhile had col- 
lected some cattle and was driving them to the 
station. 

A» soon as dinner was over, I made for the gap 
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in the very backbone of the range^ which was 
exactly opposite the hut, but was so high that it 
looked quite close to us. After ascending anid 
descending the hills which beset the foot of the 
range, much like climbing Mount Remarkable, I 
at last planted myself on the lower part of the 
range proper, but on looking up saw terribly hard 
work before me. Instead of the rather level sur- 
face of the slopes upon which one could run and 
bound, there was now overhead mass piled upon 
mass in almost perpendicular height. These I 
found sometimes so obstructive that I could neither 
clamber nor climb them, but was obliged to go 
under them and up by their sides. When, how- 
ever, I reached the gap itself, I saw well how true 
my directions were, that if I did not get up there, 
I should get up nowhere else. Here the ridge, for 
a good depth, came down absolutely vertical, in- 
deed in some parts it overhung, and the gap was 
formed just in the same way as a cannon-ball or 
battering-ram would make a hole in a wall. The 
resemblance was still further kept up, by the wind 
blowing furiously and cold through the rocky aper- 
ture, though the day itself, below the gap, was 
mild and sunshiny. I had to try very, hard to get 
through, and when I reached the other side> the 
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blast was so strong that I was fain to sit down 
under a projecting piece of. rock. 

After a little rest, and having tied my cap on, 
I climbed the highest part of the ridge, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing, near the horizon, a long thin 
line of sand, the representative of Lake Torrens, 
and beyond this still the dim vague outline of a 
range of mountains. These were the only dis- 
tinctive objects ; all else was plain and desert — ^a 
wilderness of woe. When the eye sought some- 
thing to relieve it from the everlasting sameness 
which tormented it, something to break up the 
weary aridity of this huge semicircular waste, it 
How and then lighted upon small spots, which 
threw back the gleam so strongly that the mind, 
suggestive of what most was wanting, at once con- 
verted these miserable little clay pans into pools of 
water. And when, to restore its sensibility after 
such excessive straining, it rested upon the dark 
and rugged range forming the diameter, and then 
creeping gradually down stole gently along upon 
the parched and yellow ground, it was able for a 
short distance to distinguish a certain roughness, 
produced by a few stones intermingled with ap- 
parently thin withered stalks; but after that, all 
again was absorbed into the dull, dead plain. 
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Sach a lifeless, useless, joyless region it wtii 
pamfiil to contemplate. But for one thing it 
would have been utterly accorsed ; it was not ab- 
solutely bereft of moisture — such moisture as is 
produced by a thunderstorm passing over it at 
intervals so long, and staying so short a time, 
that the visit was more one of mockery than any-* 
thing else. For when upon the ground, suffocated 
and faint from thirst, with its skin cracking every-* 
where from intense drjrness, the rain came down in 
a flood, as if hastening to the rescue,, and dashed 
about at random in officious kindness, then came 
also the ever-present enemy, the sun, hot and 
furious, to swallow up the water before it could be 
imbibed, to seethe what vegetation had ah^ady 
been refreshed with the grateful liquid, and to 
wreak fiery vengeance upon everything that looked 
only towards the messenger from th^ skies ; so that 
the state of the land became, if possible, worse 
than it was before. It seemed like the malicious 
interference of a fiend, bent on getting evil oat 
of good, compared with that ministration which 
sends down the gentle drops upon the green 
sward, as 'upon a fleece of wool,' and bids the 
great luminary roll along in a humbler curve, 
that he may cherish the tender plant, add comeli- 
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ness to the sprightly, and endue the sturdy with 
strength. 

Appalling as is the sight of such terrific sterility, 
what must have been the daily contact with it 
endured by the heroes Eyre, Sturt, and Stuart? 
What must the first have sufiered when he made 
his great and terrible journey round the Bight, the 
tracks of which are as permanent to this day as if 
engraven in stone! What must the second have 
felt in that central desert, where, locked in for six 
long months, he saw the water diminish day by day, 
till at last there remained only ten days more, when 
all would be gone ! What indomitable pluck and 
unnatural sagacity must the third possess, who, 
after this experience in the centre, could again 
venture to traverse the horrible solitudes, and when 
again driven back, could return once more with a 
spirit as untamed as ever, and with a will that he 
would be the first man to cross this so grim, so 
great, so strange an island ! After refiections such 
as these, and after gazing intently upon a prospect 
such as never perhaps would be again before me, I 
turned away from beholding this the uttermost 
border of the desert, and began to descend. 

Unwilling, however, to depart without some 
memorial of the place, I procured the seeds of 
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many flowers and shrubs which abounded on the 
eastern side of the range^ though on the western 
side there were few or none. I gathered also 
spedmens of many which were not common farther 
south. ' Thus busy, my descent was slow, and 
would have been more comfortable if the decline of 
the day had been a little warmer. When I reached 
the lower slopes I disturbed a few kangaroo-rats, 
who scampered away nimbly enough at my unex- 
pectedly quiet advent amongst them. It was dark 
when I entered the hut, and, ^ things being ready, 
I laid myself out for a long evening, discussing 
locals, arranging my seeds and specimens, of which 
however I could not get the native names, and 
obtaining all that was obtainable about that race 
which, whether for pain or pleasure, had its lot cast 
among these burning wastes. 
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I WAS able to get some interesting bits of history 
about the natives from Bruce and Walland, the 
former being an intelfigent man who would not let 
things pass idly by him, and the latter having had 
much experience with them. They gave me a few 
of the names applied to various degrees of relation- 
ship, especially those used to designate the boys 
and girls of a family in order of birth. This 
custom, which probably prevails all over Australia, 
was generally the first thing pointed out to me, 
when I asked for native words ; but I could get no 
information as to whether the children were all 
the ofifepring of one mother, or whether those of 
one man by his numerous lubras. If the former 
were the case, there would be permanent record of 
the fruitfulness of the race ; but I can hardly think 
it is so, because, in looking through vocabularies, I 
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have found these distinctive ordinal names extend- 
ing to the tenth on both sides^ boys and girls, and 
ten children would be a large, indeed an extraor- 
dinary family for a native woman. A very remark- 
able thing in the history of the natives, is the 
difference which attends their observance of a 
general prevalent custom. Thus circumcision pre- 
vails among all tribes, but varies both in the 
manner and the time of its operation.* 

* As well as I could ascertain, there appear to be four distinct 
methods of performing this ceremony, namely, Circumcision 
proper, Division, Perforation, and Depilation. The first is the 
most common, and ia found nearly everywhere ; the third and 
fourth are practised chiefly on the Murray; while the second 
occurs but seldom, and, so far from being a mark of honour, is 
certainly, judging from the antecedents and appellation of Wild 
Dog, an old rascal at Arquaba, a pumshment the most heavy 
and effective within the province of their Divorce Courts. There 
is, also, a difference as to the age when this ceremony is under- 
gone. Generally it takes place at puberty : this all my informants 
insisted on except one, who m$dntained, positively and decidedly, 
that down South it is performed in the common way, and when 
^e child is eight days old. Notwithstanding, however, the long 
experience of this witness, whom we shall meet again, one must 
have leave to doubt his evidence, when arrayed against the 
numerous and consentient testimony of others ; otherwise the 
period of eight days would be most extraordinary — ^too coincident, 
in fSact. Against it also are the two ceremonies which both 
sexes at puberty are made to go through, in order to become, 
according to native Common Law, men and women of full 
age. The male performance is conducted by the oldest men in 
the tribe, when the youths who have been examined and 
approved are presented to their favourable notice, and by them 
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Walland told me that this was the ancient 
manner of things, and that so strictly was the rule 
about marrying enforced, that if a girl were to 
have a child before she had complied with this 
ceremony, her doom was death; also that the 
practice of old men, and men with families, to take 
mere children as lubras, is entirely of modern 

arranged in proper order, in a row on the ground, to behold and 
suffer the mysterious rites in solemn silence. There are various 
accounts of these rites in the works of the Explorers ; but I am 
merely mentioning what came under my own notice. With 
respect, then, to this same ceremony, its main feature is circum- 
cision, which anciently was accomplished by means of a sharp 
stone, but now — such is the progress of science — the old men 
have advanced far enough to use a piece of glass. Why a knife 
was not used, nobody could tell me. 

On the Murray there was some other or additional rite ; as I 
saw there a young man, just come of age, whose locks, dishevelled 
and long, were bedaubed with a mixture of grease and ruddloi 
He did not look so proud as he ought to have done. Could it be 
the effect of humility, conscious of innate worth? The boys 
eyed him with admiration, Und spoke very respectfully of him 
longing, no doubt, for the time when they should assume thi^ 
barbarian form of the toga virilis. Strangest thing of all, there 
is a like ceremony for the girls ! These, at the proper age, are 
delivered up to the oldest granddam% who prepare a hole, by 
heating it with live ashes, and then, having tattooed the breasts 
of the girls, they thiTist them into it, and keep them there while 
other things are fulfilled. This is the only account I have ever 
heard of the female ceremony ; but I have seen many women 
with their breasts and shoulders covered with thick ridges, the 
result, perhaps, of the tattooing at this period. After this the 
young people can many* 
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origin^ and owing to theb contact with the whites, 
which has cansed many of the did costoms to be 
n^^lected. Brace added, that though the giils 
were affianced at such an early age, cohabitation 
did not follow for some years. If this were the 
case, the castom would be nothing more than what 
prevails in India among the Hindoos; dream- 
stances, however, tell veiy strongly against such a 
sapposition. 

Bruce described one of their methods of dealing 
with the sick, which reminds one very strongly of 
Mesmer and his discqiles. When a man has become 
very sick, and is so far gone that he is quite help- 
less, one of his friends, for they have no resident 
or consulting physician amongst them, takes him 
out of his wurley, and lays him out straight on the 
ground like a corpse, with his hands by his side, 
and his feet dose together. He then begins his 
operations by making the passes, or stroking the 
patient from head to foot, carefully drawing his 
hands down the whole length of the body, and 
when arrived at the extremities, pretending to 
throw something away. When this has gone on 
for the proper time, he picks up stones, and casts 
them with angry gestures at some imaginary 
spirit, not however to pursue the lingering of any 
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that he has just cast out, but to keep away the 
busy meddling fiend who is ever at hand to carry 
off such as are nigh unto death. There seems to 
be a great variety in their modes of burial, some 
tribes following the use of the South, others the use 
of the North, if indeed there was any use at all for 
places, and not rather for persons ; for accounts 
vary so much, even in the same locality, that it is 
difficult to suppose them other than peculiar to the 
deceased, or to his condition of life. 

Here, at Aroona, the dead man is wrapped up 
in his opossum rug, after the fashion of a mummy 
or pupa, strings being wound round his body, 
from his neck to his feet ; and when he is laid in 
the grave, stones are placed upon him till they 
reach the surface of the ground. Walland, how* 
ever, says the body is buried upright, and in a bent 
or sitting posture. The grave is of an oval or 
elliptical shape, as might be expected; but what 
is very remarkable, the body, when laid straight, 
always has its feet to the east and head to the 
west, so as to be able to welcome the rising sun. 
Can this happen from any notion of a future, or do 
men naturally look to the sun as their greatest 
source of help and comfort, and so anticipate its 
appearance by an eager longing ? Mourning seems 
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to be a very prevalent custom ainong all the 
natives, and they show by their adoption of pretty 
nearly the same mode a common bond, which 
seldom appears in any other of their ways and 
actions. Aroona may be considered as one of the 
head-quarters of the fashion, and the great Northern 
mart for the supply of the mournful requisites, just 
as Noarlunga, near the coast, is the centre of the 
Southern trade. There are two fashions, which 
take the lead of all others, one in which red and 
blue colours are used, and the other in which white 
is most conspicuous. These colours, obtained from 
corresponding earths, chiefly if not wholly confined 
to the above places, are painted on the face in 
streaks of various forms^ strongly suggestive of the 
tattooing of the New Zealanders, but sometimes 
are laid on in such a way that the nose is half of 
one colour and half of another. The women are 
said to restrict their exhibition of grief to the 
colours alone, but the men extend their signs of 
woe to plastering the head with white clay, which 
their respect for the departed will not allow them 
to remove: time alone has the power of assuaging 
their sorrow, by crumbling the night-cap to pieces. 
As the women work or hunt for food, while the 
men sit in the wurley all day, this excess of pain 
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and grief is probably nothing more than an excess 
' of laziness, especially as it lasts for one or two 
months at a time. The red earth, or ruddle, is 
found in one spot only in the Northern country, 
namely, somewhere near the gorge in the Hay' 
ward Rapge, through which we got a view of the 
arid expanse of the great Western Desert, This 
is much celebrated, and is sought after by every 
tribe far and near. It does not constitute a trade ; 
but it gives rise to a custom which is not without 
its significance in the history of the people. Thus, 
as a rule, all the tribes are said to be hostile to 
each other, and so independent as not to under* 
stfitnd one another's language. 

This statement, which has many times been re. 
peated to me, must be qualified by the following 
circumstance. All the tribes coveted the red earth 
for mourning, and obtained it ; but the most distant 
could not have come to the knowledge and possession 
of it, without some interchange of language and 
personal communication. Accordingly the general 
want gave rise to a remarkable custom of universal 
observance. Deputations of not more than two or 
three individuals were allowed to pass unmolested 
at all times through every tribe, provided they 
were going for the ruddle, and did not exceed the 
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number of days required for such a purpose. If 
they violated these conditions, on their own heads 
was the peril. They were allowed by the tribe 
which owned the hallowed earth, to take of it as 
much as they could carry away. Except on these 
special occasions, there was no intercourse between 
one tribe and another, and an invasion of territory 
was ipso fado a declaration of war. So prevalent 
was this singular custom, and so well understood, 
that ambassages have been despatched from Port 
Lincoln and Adelaide to get the precious ruddle. 
This shows that the natives of a very wide extent 
of country not only knew of each other's existence, 
but carried on a long^stablished and frequent 
intercourse with one another ; and there seems to 
be no reason, in the nature of things, why the 
natives all over the Island should not be connected 
by some such link as this. A very few junctions 
would put the whole in communication. 

They have also another custom very general and 
very abominable. When an unfortunate wretch 
comes into the hands of another tribe, especially 
in war-^time, they make a horizontal cut in the 
abdomen, not deep enough to kill, but just sufficient 
to t^ke out the caul fat. With this the horrid 
wretches smear their faces, under the belief that it 
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makes them more robust and valiant. This account, 
however, agrees badly, as to the efficacy, with the 
time when Bruce came upon several of them, just 
as they were operating upon a poor luhra^ and had 
actually got as far as making the slit. Altogether 
it is inexplicable, unless on the ground of super- 
stition. It can hardly be cruelty, as the victims live 
weeks afterwards, though they never survive ; still 
less can it be patriotism, for they would never allow 
bravery to exist in a woman : there is a chance that 
it may be anfong the elementary principles of can- 
nibalism. I have sometimes tried to find out from 
themselves whether they ever indulged in human 
flesh, but my impression is they are in this respect 
quite innocent ; though a bit of slander says that, 
when asked if they did not like white man better 
than black, they replied "white man too much 
salt." 

On mentioning to Bruce the large gum-tree, 
standing in Arquaba Creek, which wa3 scored all 
over with notches, he said they were made by the 
natives when climbing after the grubs. They use 
the yam-stick for this purpose, holding on by the 
fingers of one hand, w^hile they use the other for 
chipping a fresh hole. He accounted for the im- 
mense number of notches, by explaining that no 
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black will use another's notches, because they are 
so exactly adjusted to his own convenience, that 
they would seldom fit another man's size of limb; 
and because also, which is much more natural, 
the bark round the old notches soon becomes firm 
again, and pricks the toe, whereas round new ones 
it is soft and yields to pressure. He observed 
also, that every man can tell by the notches, not 
only the tribe, but the very individual, who has 
gone up the tree. In the case of the tribe, this 
would show an intercourse, which is so often 
denied; and the recognition of the individual 
implies a narrow limit in the number of the tribe. 
Now a tribe is very large if it contains a hundred, 
young and old ; formerly it must have been more 
numerous, though a newly discovered tribe was 
mentioned to me recently as consisting of two 
hundred or thereabouts. 

Besides the yam-stick, which is made of the 
hardest wood, there is the grub-stick, called wit- 
chertie, a small hooked twig, which the women 
carry in the nose, and the men in a fillet round the 
head : this last is used for extracting the grub from 
crevices and holes. Yams in Australia are very 
different from those of the South Sea Islands, 
where they are like potatoes ; here they are like 
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an ill-coloured radish^ though neither so long nor 
so large, being merely hard roots, which require 
pounding between stones before they can be eaten. 

The boomerang does not seem to have been so 
extensively used in this Colony, unless it should be 
about the Lakes, as in Western Australia. Brace's 
information confirmed the well-known description 
of the instrument; but he said there were two 
kinds, the ornamental and the useful. The toy is 
very superior to the weapon ; it can be hurled by 
the black to a great distance, and after making the 
wildest gyrations, which the eye can scarcely follow, 
it will return to the very spot whence it issued. 
It has been said that the black can in this way kill 
a man who is standing close at his side. This 
instrument, however, gets injured at every throw, 
and hence is very rarely used. The weapon does 
not return nor rise like the former, but rotates 
horizontally with such rapidity and force, that the 
very comer of it strikes hard enough to kill. A 
good throw, therefore, among a flock of wild ducks, 
is sure to bring a lot of them to the ground. 

In point of workmanship there is a great differ- 
ence, the toy being curved and raised on one side, 
while the weapon is quite flat. How they could 
make them, the former especially, is perfectly won- 
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derf i]]^ for they could liave liad no cutting impk* 
ments other than sharp stones, such as they used^ 
when inserted m a cloven stick, for scraping skins. 
Their opossum rags too show their skill in the arts, 
and at the same time betray their want of ingenuity. 
They are formed of skins well tanned, cut into 
rectangular shapes, and sewed together with the 
fibres of the tail, so evenly and neatly, that they 
look like entire skins, marked with parallel bands. 
Here they use needle and thread, and make blankets, 
yet they had no notion of clothes. Thus, they were 
first--rate carpenters and tailors, yet they never had 
the sense to build a house or make a coat ; whence, 
then, did they get their first ideas of hewing and 
sewing? 

They show more craft in making their spears; 
but it borders very closely on the subtlety of a 
fiend. These are rods of mallee wood, very slender 
and hard, and are from eight to sixteen feet in 
length ; but about three feet of the farther end is 
jagged, like the barbs of a hook, so that when once 
it penetrates, it can only be extracted by much 
laceration, or must be entirely pushed through. 
When approaching a station they seldom bring 
their spears with them, but mostly hide them 
somewhere close at hand. Walland has sometimes 
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found as many as fifteen in a bundle^ stowed away 
in a tree. The distance to which they can hurl the 
spear is incredible. I had no opportunity while in 
the North of seeing any feats of arms, but when 
in the South I came in contact with a few blacks, 
who happened to be passing the station where I 
was stopping, and after much urging, one of them 
hurled the spear a few times. To support the great 
length of the spear, which throughout is not much 
thicker than a man's little finger, it is rested for 
about three feet of its nearer end on the wommara, 
a flat rod somewhat broader, and turned up at its 
extremity, where there is a point or tooth fixed to 
receive the end of the spear. Holding both, then, 
just where the wommara leaves the spear, so as to 
obtain a purchase, the black, with scarcely any 
exertion, sent the spear quivering through the air 
to a great height, and aimed so well that it fell 
nearly opposite to him, and stuck a foot or so in 
the ground. I measured the distance, but have 
lost the figures. As it passed through the air, I 
compared its flight to that of a stone cast from a 
sling, and it seemed to go further. Had the native 
been warm at his work, instead of exhibiting for 
amusement, he would no doubt have cast much 
further, and with still greater precision. 
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It has been already rcinarked, that the good coontiy 
thioaghout the great Ishind of Aostralia stretches 
across it in belts or bands, or spreads over it like a 
hnge net, and that consequentty the traveller must 
in a great measure, when going out and coming in» 
pass over the same gromid, or a good deal of the 
same ground, the only change in his course being 
where there are small loops or meshes running out 
from the main line. This was precisely our case at 
Aroona. To go back, we must necessarily retrace 
our steps for a long distance, and then we might 
deviate a little from our track, but only to enter it 
again farther down. After a while, we should be 
able to take our choice of two roads, our old one 
leading to the Mount, and another running through 
the Burra-Burra. Though, therefore, the scenery 
will be mostly what has been already described^ 
yet, as viewed in another direction, it may not be 
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unworthy of a few more words, particularly when 
accompanied with incidents and anecdotes altogether 
fresh. I am the more willing to recount the 
history of our return, because of the hospitality 
which I, a complete stranger to the people, every- 
where met with, and which actually seemed to in- 
crease the farther I went. It is the only way of 
paying thanks to such people as meet you with the 
observation, that they make it a rule to act thus to 
everybody, and that nobody therefore has a right 
to suppose he is singled out as an especial object of 
good treatment. 

We left Aroona on Wednesday, 13th July, for 
our last station at Wilpena; but it was a very 
unpromising morning when we started, a heavy 
mist hanging about the tops of the ranges, and 
threatening the eastern side with the descent of a 
shower, while it only tormented the great Western 
desert with an appearance of moisture. It would 
hardly have sufficed to cool the burning tongue of 
that terrible fiery solitude, and it refrained from 
doing even that. About noon, the sun exerted 
himself a little more, got the victory, and put his 
enemy to flight, driving him pell-mell over the 
mountains, till he was fain to hide himself in the 
upper regions of vast vacuity. We then set out, 
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and turned our backs upon scenes which, for mjr 
part, two years before, had not even the substance 
of a dream. 

About that time, or it may be later, I was con- 
sulted by a friend as to whether he had better go 
to Australia. I am not ashamed to say that I pre- 
vailed powerfully, and hindered him. My abhor- 
rence of the country was so intense, that he caught 
the infection. Yet, such are the changes and 
chances of life, that, very shortly after, I found 
myself striving to get a glimpse of that land 
wherein so few have dared to venture; and such 
is the inexplicable doubtfulness of the country and 
all its associations, that, with respect to my friend 
above, my previous opinion would be very little 
altered. This conclusion may seem strange. against 
the assertion, that this journey was one of the most 
charming passages of my Ufe. But so it is. 

Descending the valley, we had all the way on our 
right Hayward's Range, which cannot but seem a 
prolongation of Flinders' Range, so far does the 
latter stretch in the same direction, and so similar 
is the one range to the other. The surface of the 
ground is covered with loose stones, and small trees, 
sparingly mixed with pines, are distributed about 
with a careful hand. There are very many small 
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creeks across our way, one and all dry, most of 
them being channels formed by the descent of water 
from the range on our right, and, except on these 
very rare occasions, quite useless. Now and then 
a creek appears much larger than all the rest, just 
like the wide one which we crossed at the end of 
three miles, or like that, at the interval of another 
mile, which we found running with water, though 
somewhat narrow and very shallow^ and which was 
hastening to carry its little tribute, through a gorge 
in the range, to the ever-thirsty desert in the West. 

Unless I am betrayed by my memory, Livingstone 
says he does not believe in rivers losing themselves 
in the sand, but that they really have some outlet, 
hidden it may be, but yet an outlet, to the sea. He 
speaks, of course, with reference to Africa. Here, 
however, in Australia, such rivers seem, from reports 
in the neighbourhood, to enter the sandy plains^ 
where they are partly absorbed, but chiefly evapo- 
rated from the .surface. There is no difficulty in 
disposing of the water usually running in the creeks 
of this country, as it is so small in quantity that it 
might almost be dried up as it ran. The wonder 
is, what becomes of those enormous bodies of water 
which fill the creeks in flood-time. These ought to 
leave traces of channels, if they reach the sea or 
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any other reservoir, or of surface beds, if they are 
evaporated from the ground over which they spread 
themselves. This last solution is that which has 
invariably been given to me, when I have inquired 
about the destiny of the water in a creek, and 
I never had an opportunity to confirm it, or any 
reason to doubt it. 

Proceeding up this creek a little way, we come to 
a place where two others fall into it, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, where these two unite and give rise 
to the first, all three then forming the letter Y. 
These arms were smaller than the main, but con- 
tained gum-trees much finer than were to be found 
in that creek ; and as they skirted a rising ground 
which we ascended from their junction, they were 
seen at a great advantage. This intermediate ground 
was at first sandy, but soon changed into a small 
level plain, thickly covered with acacias ; after which 
we cut the creek again,, as it now came in from our 
right, carrying with it an extensive bed of pines. 
Following up the creek, we pass on our left two 
others running into it ; and then we cross a sandy 
and scrubby plain, as far as our seventh mile ; 
having all the time Hayward's Bluff at our back 
and towards right. 

At this point, we find ourselves on another ele- 
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vated piece of ground, where a very pretty view 
opens upon us. Directly in our front, surrounded 
completely by high sand-hills, and strongly girded 
in the distance by the Pound Range, and by another 
high range on our left, is a shallow basin, dotted 
about sparingly, but uniformly, with small trees or 
shrubs. The basin, which is about three miles in 
diameter, slopes so regularly, that it looks like the 
bed of a shallow lake, upon the sandy bottom of 
which vegetation had sprung when the waters were 
drained off. We had no sooner crossed this, than 
we found ourselves on the edge of another, very 
much like it but smaller, containing, however, a 
small creek with a slender thread of water. At the 
end of the tenth mile, we quit these, and get among 
the innumerable porcupine hills, which reach all the 
way to Wilpena, and in fact keep it in on almost 
every side. They seem to cluster most ou our 
right, i^hich would be in a north-westerly direction ; 
and the road, as it winds among them, getting 
sometimes quite horizontal at a moderate elevation, 
is rendered the more charming from the hill-tops 
becoming scrubby and improving in verdure as we 
proceed. 

Judging from the way in which we reach Wilpena 
from Arquaba and Aroona, that its other approaches 
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(if indeed there are any) are similar, Wilpeua most 
be the centre of greatest vegetation in an area 
of a thousand square miles. But of this a great 
part, probably, must be ranked amongst the in- 
tolerably bad, as towards the west it borders on 
the desert whose doom seems to be everlasting 
sterility. 

Moving along among the hills for some distance 
yet, we complete our twelfth mile on the top of one, 
which gives us a curious serpentine view of the 
road, as it turns in and out, and ascends in a zigzag 
a still higher hill before us. 

We reach this point in two more miles, and then 
come upon a noble prospect. The scrubby hills 
which are all around, especially on our right, that 
is, north-west, where they are clustered together in 
greatest profusion, now get a somewhat flattened 
look, as the eye glances over their nearly uniform 
heights; and under our feet, as we look down 
upon them, this becomes still more the case ; so 
that, when we pass over these, and come ftdl upon 
the gigantic masses surrounding the Pound, the 
sudden contrast is as grand as can well be imagined. 
An immense wall obstructs the vision, and confines 
it to a close examination of its dark yet varying 
exterior ; and its broken outUne is at once a relief 
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to the eye, which soon gets weary of the sameness 
which is everywhere else presented to it. 

One might think that the lower hills would be 
a grateful prospect; and so they are for a short 
time, when the eye seizes upon them with the 
greatest eagerness ; but the same heights, the same 
general shape, and the same dead look, which they 
all have, soon depress the eyelid with a feeUng of 
sleepy painfulness. The very stillness — sad token 
of the absence of animal life — and the clear sky, 
the uninterrupted path of a burning sun, stifle every 
tendency to change, and therefore have no exhila- 
rating effect upon the mind. Beasts of the forest 
are bad things to have in one's neighbourhood, and 
the fiery flashes from ponderous magazines over- 
head are awful and hurtful; but the excitement 
produced by the former, and the terror started by 
the latter, with its subsequent serenity, put a 
vigour into the mind and body, which nothing in 
AustraUa can ever originate. 

After enjoying the view for a brief moment, 
during which we were struck with the apparent 
proximity of the huge rocks, though they were 
eight miles away, we follow the road in its descent 
as far as the sixteenth mile, when we quit it to 
enter a creek, which was well stocked with gums, 
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and endowed with a little thread of water; and 
then we keep along this last till we reach a rocky 
gnllj, so narrow and nneven that we were obliged 
to ride singly, with the additional interruption of 
getting np and down the chSk, when the bottom 
allowed ns no passage. This we knew, of course^ 
was close upon the beautiful park-land, with its 
fine trees, rich grass, and ever-living current, in the 
midst of which Wilpena is planted, and upon 
which we should come all at once, descending or 
emerging direct from the rocks into the smooth 
plain. 

We arrived at the station about four o'clock, 
and found our old military friend engaged in one 
of the busiest operations of his eventful life, and 
withal one of the most peaceable. By the help of 
a good ride, during a rather bleak day, and by the 
culinary exertions of our friend, we were soon put 
into a most thankful state of mind, which disposed 
us to enjoy the evening with more than usual 
gratification. 

Mr. 6. Marchant related many interesting 
matters, and proved how much might still be 
gathered from men like him, by those who should 
have the time and the inclination to inquire about 
the geographical features or the natural history of 
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this part of the North. Thus he mentioned, upon 
my inquiring whether, during his excursions, he 
had noticed any diflFerent forms of vegetation, 
that upon his own run at Wilpena, there were 
trees peculiar to it, such as he had not observed 
elsewhere, and that he had pointed them out to 
botanical people from Adelaide. A remark of this 
kind made me eager to get to the Pound the follow- 
ing day, and certainly relieved me of much fatigue 
in climbing the rocks. 

He observed, also, that there were animals about 
here which are not commonly met with farther 
south, among which was a striped ant-eater, and a 
species of large kangaroo. These things seem to 
have attracted his attention from a kindliness in 
his nature, which showed itself in his having 
tamed a kangaroo. This, a large female, perfectly 
at liberty, was as quiet and simple as a dog, and 
came into the hut during the evening. When 
given a piece of bread, she squatted on her hams 
and tail, so forming a three-legged stool, and held 
the morsel in her fore-paws, which she used as 
hands, not, however, singly as a monkey, but both 
together like a cat. She came round the table to 
a basin of milk, which was held out to her, and 
lapped up a pmt of it like a dog. She had no 

4^ 
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shyness whatever about her, and was not in the 
least startled at a noise or by any person moving^ 
but finished the milk as a matter of course, and 
looked all round with the greatest complacency. 
She went away for a short period, but was soon 
found again, and enticed back to the hut by the 
milk, of which she is excessively fpnd. Probably 
this was to seek a mate* 

The breedmg of this animal seems involved in 
mystery. As a marsupial, it brings its young to 
perfection in its pouch. There are two teats in 
the pouch, but very seldom have there been seen 
two young ones. Generally one has been found, 
much smaller than the common mouse, sp firmly 
attached to the nipple as only to be removed with 
great difficulty. I have met with pe.ople who have 
seen the embryo even much earlier than this. 
Some altogether deny that it is bom in the ordinary 
manner, and afterwards deposited in the pouch by 
the parent, alleging that its minute size, and con- 
sequent tenderness, must preclude the possibility 
6f its being handled. It is well known that the 
kangaroo, when at bay, strikes with its fore paws, 
so as to rend its enemy with its formidable claws. 
Huntiog the kangaroo in early days (no more, 
however, than twenty years ago) was a favourite 
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sport with the gentlemen of the colonists; and, I 
believe, the present amiable Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Cooper was considered one of the mighty ones. 
But it must have been slow work, for the poor 
creatures cannot keep up then: hopping or jump- 
tog very lo-g upon level p^i. «,d gj iJen In 
a very short run. As an instance, I wsis once told 
by a man that he had chased a kangaroo over one 
of the Northern plains, and so exhausted it that he 
rode by its side, and had to apply the whip to urge 
it along. I myself, before this, came upon a herd 
of more than a dozen, in an open glade, beloW the 
Mount, and certainly had no doubt of soon wind- 
ing them on level and clear ground. It is only in 
the bush that they have any chance of escape, and" 
there also, if anywhere, must hunting find its 
sport. 

One might reasonably suppose that the natives 
would be able to endure their own climate better 
than the whites, and that, pinched and starved as 
they must often be, they would be more fitted to 
undergo privations; yet the following incident 
proves exactly the reverse. A few years ago, when 
Mr. Brown sent his nephews, the Marchants, about 
the Northern parts to discover country, George and 
Frank, who were quite young at the time, took two 
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blacks, and went towards the East. They were 
out five days, the last three of which they were 
without food, as they thoughtlessly took but a 
scanty supply with them ; and what was worse, they 
found water only twice. 

Now, though in a temperate climate a man may 
be able to bear abstinence for a couple of days or 
so, without being affected very much by it, yet 
here ia Australia, and especially in the dry and hot 
summer, such treatment would go far towards 
knocking him up completely. Thirst alone, if 
only for one day, is not only uncomfortable, but 
excessively weakening; and if continued long, it 
loosens the joints, unbraces the nerves, and dries a 
man up. The legs fail first, giving way at the 
knees, and the man comes down; next go the 
arms, then the body, and the man is prostrate; 
now the head feels it, by the mouth getting dry 
and benumbed, the tongue growing hard and stiff, 
and the eyeUds falling ; the breath gets hotter and 
hotter, and the throat shrivels tighter every moment, 
and at last it closes, and the ill-fated creature dies 
in a state of insensibility. Hence it is, that to fall 
is to perish; for if a man were able to crawl, there 
is no water to crawl to. The distress of the blacks 
in this flying expedition was pitiable. They were 
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totnpletely exhausted; they could scarciely sit on 
their horses; their abdomen sank below the ribs 
and the thigh-bones ; and when the party came to 
a pool, the blacks rushed at it most furiously, and 
in their maddening eagerness actually thrust their 
heads under the water. The Marchants, on the 
other hand, though very weak, were supported by 
that genuine pluck which will not let a man give 
way; and as their distress was mainly brought 
about by their own heedlessness, they resolved to 
hide it by hunting up, weak as they were, and 
driving home a mob of 500 cattle. 

Of the customs and manners of the blacks I got 
one or two fresh notices. Thus, in their cooking, 
in which they are said to be a little clever, they 
incase the ducks and birds in a plaster of clay, so 
that when roasted the clay and the feathers come 
off in one mass. They do the same with those 
furred animals, which they do not skin. I have 
never heard by the way of their using kangaroo 
skins, which certainly are as durable and soft as 
any skin can be ; probably they confine their atten- 
tion to the fur, on account of its warmth, and so 
make their rugs solely of opossum skins. They 
seem to have very little, if any, notion of decking 
themselves with the spoils of the chase ; otherwise 
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the kangaroo would funiish them with as good i^ 
robe as wild men generally get from wild animals, 
and there are very few ornaments more gaudy and 
brilliant than what might be obtained from the 
parrots and cockatoos. Can it be that they have 
not made so great a step in civilization as this 
evidently betokens ? How much below the Ameri- 
can Indians must they be in this respect ! 

Their laziness and gluttony could not escape 
severe censure. All day long the lubras are out 
grubbing for roots, hunting for the little beasts of 
the scrub, and providing food generally for the 
men, who are all the while taking their ease in 
their wurleys, sitting by the fire if it is cdd, or 
lolling under a bush if it is hot. It is to be hoped 
the miserable beings have the sense to take their 
own meals abroad, before laying up store for their 
lazy partners. It is difficult to say whether cook- 
ing is a general custom, or reserved for. a special 
treat, for Mr. Marchant says he has known a black 
in one night devour a wild dog, which is about half 
the size of a sheep. It is strange, too, that the 
. blacks, who are outrageously fond of curs of every 
bad description, should never have been able to 
tame and employ these native dogs. How very 
much they might have thereby bettered themselves ! 
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An unexpected piece of good luck fell in my way 
this evening. Two men, I was told, had this after- 
noon come to the station, on their way back to 
Adelaide, with the results of a private exploration. 
They were both at service in the men's hut, when 
I perceived that one of them was the man who 
had passed by me so early the previous morning at 
Aroona. When service was over, w^ soon got into 
the midst of an interesting conversation respecting 
the newly discovered country, and the various inci- 
dents which such an expedition would naturally 
bri»g forth. Th«e «p,L>n. «e not .t dl Z 
common ; in fact, we have already seen how much 
the settling of the country depends on them. They 
are mostly undertaken by men who have little or 
no means of their own, for the benefit of large 
squatters, who, from the increase of their flocks and 
herdS; are pressed for the want of land, and are 
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therefore able to stock it the moment it has been 
discovered. In this case^ however, which is much 
like another that has since come under my notice, 
the leader, or scout, was named Giles, who was 
engaged by Mole, a man of more energy than 
money, to assist him in opening up some new part» 
where he might begin squatting on a small scale, 
present funds being raised by the disposal of their 
superfluous country, if they should happen to have 
any. 

They two started alone from Adelaide with six 
horses, carrying their equipment of salt meat, flour, 
tea, and sugar; and a theodolite. At Mount 
Remarkable they replenished their stock; farther 
up they sold two of their horses ; and finally left 
the known country at Anfidpena, and entered upon 
the unknown in tl direction of north-west. where 
by common consent people seem now to hold there 
must be good country, if anywhere. They were 
absent about a month from Angipena, and alto- 
gether, going and coming, passed over 1,200 miles, 
during which only two of their horses knocked up, 
and these very lately on their return. 

To enable the stomach to retain the brackish 
water generally met with in new parts, Giles 
swallows a pill of crude opium. I ought in com- 
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mon fairness to mention^ as an instahce of his 
civility and good-nature^ that^ notwithstanding his 
liveUhood may be said to depend on such expedi-» 
tions, or at any rate his gains to rest mainly on the 
tact with which he can bring his results to market, 
he had no hesitation whatever in showing and tell-^ 
ing me everything, stipulating only that, if I should 
reach town before him, I would communicate 
nothing to others. While out he saw plenty of 
kangaroos and emus, the latter sometimes in flocks 
of fourteen; but he met with no new animals. 
There were a few plants, which struck him as 
strange, and of some he gathered the seeds, as well 
as a few specimens. 

To my inquiry as to whether he had seen that 
superbly crimsoned flower, Sturt's Pea, and whether 
it could endure the frost, he replied that, towards 
the North, he had met with hills entirely covered 
with it, and at the same time had felt the ice rattle 
in his canteen. There seems to be some difficulty 
in getting this flower to grow in Adelaide, which I 
could not well make out. If it could, by the way, 
be prevailed upon to abide our summer, there could 
scarcely be a more splendid ornament in the English 
gardens. Even as a pattern in artistical devices it 
would be most graceful, and almost matchless ; but 
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if modelled in wax, it would be quite gorgeous : 
indeed, as a whole, the Anstralian flowers can very 
readily be thus imitated; nor, if well executed, 
would it be at all easy to distinguish between 
nature and art, especially as the former has not the 
advantage of scent. 

Giles saw no natives, though he came many times 
upon their marks and tokens. They are very wary, 
and seldom show themselves hostile, unless there is 
a vast deal more strength on their side than on the 
other ; if' they are the weaker party, they keep 
quiet, and retire out of sight. Their mode of 
communication reminds one very strongly of home 
antiquities. In this respect they are by no means 
so savage as might be supposed ; it is a branch of 
telegraphy which reflects great credit upon them, 
but fights strongly against the assertion that they 
were ignorant of fire. 

When they perceive white men approaching, if it 
is in the daytime, they make signals to one another 
by kindling a fire upon a hiU and heaping abun- 
dance of green fuel upon it, so as to make a great 
deal of smoke. Then forming a ring round it by 
joining hands^ they whirl round with such rapidity 
as to excite a current, which carries the smoke up 
in a vertical spiral. The vnreaths ascending in this 
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manner are so different from the ordinary column, 
that their meaning is at once understood. If it is 
at night, they merely raise a large bright fire, which 
also tells of the coming danger, perhaps by its un- 
usual position or an unwonted glow. These signals 
are repeated at distance of ten miles or thereabouts, 
which, as we have seen all along, the various ranges 
will very well allow: So flat indeed is the country, 
and so conveniently are the hill-tops disposed, that 
warning might be given with certainty, in a very 
short time, from Fort Augusta to Angipena, a dis- 
tance of upwards of 100 miles. Such a method of 
conveying news will bear comparison with the old 
wooden telegraphs ; it was much cheaper, had no 
fogs to contend with, though these ought not to be 
reckoned, and was no doubt quite as accurate in 
its way. 

Having travelled so far, and known the country 
so long, Giles was able to give me a few par- 
ticulars which had the merit of resting on per- 
sonal observation. Thus he remarked that, in the 
whole way from Adelaide to the farthest point 
north, the finiest feed is just under the peaks of 
Yooenboolie, which is owing, probably, to sheep 
not being able to pasture there for the want of 
water ; also that at Arquaba, now so miserable and 
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desolate, there was formerly quite as good feed as 
this. His experience with the natives dates very- 
far back, and is principally confined to Noarlunga, 
a pretty little nest in the hills, about twenty miles 
south of Adelaide, where he must have encountered 
the original tribe of the Adelaide district, once the 
most mighty of all, though now not a remnant has ' 
escaped to tell of its existence. ^ 

In spite of its lowness in the human scale, one 
cannot know of a race, which began when or how 
we cannot tell, thus dying out, of a branch not 
simply lopped off, but, more than that, utterly 
wasted and gone to nothing, without some feeling 
of pity, some anxiety respecting events of which we 
cannot trace the cause: it is a family, though a 
degraded one, lost to Israel. 

Speaking . of their customs, infaiiticide, he says, 
is very common, especially if the infant is a female, 
the number of whom in every tribe is limited, and 
never allowed to be exceeded. This stifling of 
natural increase is not to be attributed so much to 
barbarity as to their wretched consciousness of the 
scanty supply of food, and the consequent dread of 
famine. For this reason twins, which very seldom 
indeed occur, are never reared. He happened on 
one occasion to visit a wurley, where a woman had 
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just had twins, and he there actually saw one of the 
little creatures being roasted on the fire! This 
cannibalism was excused by the father; he had 
killed it with his waddy, a species of shillelah well 
worth the notice of our Celtic neighbours for its 
hardness, because " too much run about/' and that 
he was now merely disposing of the body. A grave 
would have done better for his character than a 
pyre. I must admit, however, that Australia, as 
far as I can learn, is free from such horrible pollu- 
tion. Bad and low as they are, they have not come 
to the pass of devouring their own flesh. Other 
sins, nevertheless, they have, which ought to be 
rebuked; some so disgusting as not to be men- 
tioned, yet free from sin; others unaccountably 
odd, and not vdthout parallel in higher nations. 
Thus a lubra, whose child had been taken from her, 
has been actually known to supply its place at the 
breast by a puppy, which became fat and large. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, hybrids or half- 
castes were numerous, but very few survive to this 
day, as they were soon got rid of, while many 
were killed at the birth. Giles said he was the 
first person in the Colony that vaccinated a black, 
and that it happened on this occasion. One of his 
own children having been thus treated, and its 
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arm being in a proper state, he, perhaps from 
curiosity, wished to operate himself on three young 
fellows, who were just in their prime, and as proud 
of their bearing as any white bucks could be. 
He could not prevail upon them to submit to the 
treatment, till he had pointed out to them one of 
their own race, horribly scarred with the native 
pox, and made them understand that such would 
be their condition, unless they allowed him to 
operate. Terror of this disfigurement, supported 
also by promises of food, made them yield. When 
the operation was over, holding up his fingers to 
give them the number, he made them promise not 
to touch their arms for eight sleeps, that is, days. 
They seem not only to have faithfully observed 
this direction, but, like good neighbours, to have 
sounded the praises of their medical attendant far 
and near, for they returned at the time appointed, 
and brought with them so many applicants, that 
henceforth the operator was besieged by their de- 
mands on his skill. The native pox, he said, is 
similar to the small-pox in its virulent attacks, and 
its horrible and permanent disfigurement ; but it 
is unlike it in not being contagious or infectious. 
I do not remember hearing of this from any one 
else. Giles extended his practice so far as to bleed 
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a black, and such was the effect upon the fellow, 
whether for good or evil, that he afterwards came 
regularly once a week to have the operation re« 
peated, being careful at the same time of his blood, 
which he caught in a vessel, and buried out of 
sight of his lubras. The natives have the most 
implicit faith in any person or thing, that may be 
said to have the remotest connexion . with the 
healing art, and do not fail to allege, when they 
can do so, some ailment as a reason for relief. 
Most of them whom I have seen at all indisposed^ 
bind a cloth or band round the head above the 
temples, where they say their pain lies; but I 
could not make out whether this was j-eally the 
case, for their heads are uncommonly hard, or 
whether it was copying the manners of the whites* 

Circumcision, he said most distinctly, was per- 
formed after the Asiatic mode, and at eight days 
after birth. I confess, notwithstanding his positive 
assertion, that there is much reason to doubt it; 
there is much room for mistake, and everywhere 
else it takes place at puberty. His account of 
native courtship is quite characteristic. He once 
asked a young fellow, " Why he no have lubra ?" 
The answer was, ** Me get one by and by.'* It 
may be noticed in passing, that " by and by," or 
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oomiptiy ''bime-by," is constantly in the months 
of the natives as an adverb of time; moie so, 
indeed, than any oth^. The hhdL eaq^ained that 
when a man wants a wife, he goes to the tribe 
upon which he has fixed as worthy of his^allianoe ; 
dresses np Us head with feathers, so as to resemble 
a bird; then, i^proaching the spring or creek 
where the maidens fetch their water, he creaches 
nnder a bush, leaving only his head, the bird part, 
visible. The girl, as she comes to the place, cannot 
help seeing this object, and knows at once its 
meaning, but says and does nothing. A second 
time she comes and goes in the same manner, 
which is evident token, silence giving consent, that 
her goodwill has not suffered her to disturb her 
peojde. The third time she, of course, comes pre- 
pared for an elopement. The man rushes out, 
seizes her, and carries her away without much 
resistance. Sometimes, however, hostilities arise, 
and ktp falionis is the mle of war. I cannot 
reconcile this account with the assertion that the 
tribes are always independent, so much so as 
not to understand each other's speech ; unless the 
above custom extends only to different famifies 
of the same tribe. But there must have been 
intercommunication, as we have seen, in matters of 
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burial, and probably tbere was in other matters as 
well. 

The natives at Noarlunga seem to have made 
that place a centre of trade, as they were the 
holders^ of inexhaustible mines of ruddle^ or red 
earth, which, somehow or other, became necessaiy 
to every tribe for the due performance of funeral 
rites; Why did these poor wretches adopt this 
colour for mourning? And how did it come to 
pass that the fashion should spread universally? 
Who started it ? It is too much to suppose that 
the Noarlunga tribe were aware of the scarcity of 
the article, and its consequent value, and that they 
exerted themselves to profit by its demand. This 
implies reasoning beyond their powers. Whatever 
may have led to so general a practice, it is certain 
that in the trafiSc hereby created there existed the 
means of extensive intercourse and the elements 
of civilization, if only they could have been seized 
and expanded by superior inteUigenoe. So faint 
are the glimmerings of humanity in these outcasts, 
that one must rejoice whenever a spark of any 
brilliancy leaps forth. Here also there are several 
beds of white plaster or clay, which was used for 
coating the head in mourning. There is another 
spot, too, at the head of Spencer's Gulf, where 
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a similar kind of mineral wealth is deposited, 
consisting of something in the nature of plum- 
bago^ which they used for shining up their 
skin. 

At these three places, Noarlunga, Augusta, and 
Aroona, situated at distances of 150 miles, in a 
direct line from south to north, where they inter- 
changed their respective earths or clays, the natives 
drove also a good trade in skins with those who 
lived farther inland. It is probable, therefore, that 
a custom 30 wide-spread as it was here, instead of 
being confined to this part of Australia, prevailed 
elsewhere, and may still be found among those 
natives that are left, or remain yet to be dis? 
covered ; and, if such is the case, it might be made 
a means of arriving at much information with 
which we are at present quite unacquainted. It 
would chain together many interesting facts, 
which, from their apparent isolation, are allowed 
to drop as of little value. It would undoubtedly 
advance us one step in the history of a people 
of whom we know hardly anything. Besides 
these paints, they were wont, upon solemn occa- 
sions, to besmear themselves with a loathsome com*- 
pound, in which charcoal was used for colouring 
matter. 
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Their almanac is very simple. They' count 
days, not by the sun, the instigator of toil, but by 
sleeps, the indicators of laziness. Longer periods 
they denote by the moon, which they could scarcely 
avoid doing; the rather as, in this Colony^ the 
nights are so calm, dry, and clear, that the moon 
almost always exerts her full power of reflection, 
and gives them her utmost assistance in hunting. 
The year they mark by two seasons, the wet and 
the dry ; and in this are right enough, as there are 
no more. Giles gave me one or two words, among 
which appeared un^a (water), the termination of 
many geographical names in the locality of Noar- 
lunga. I did not, however, get any meaning for 
in^a, though the river running through this part is 
the Onkaparinga, and there is Aldingaidose by; 
nor for on^a, though Myponga is not far away. 
These nasals seem to have been confined principally 
to the South. 

Like the natives of West Australia, they are hor- 
ribly given to obscenity ; and I suppose it must be 
accounted the common infirmity of our race, that 
its worst words have everywhere the same origin. 
His account of their voracity agrees with the general 
report : he has known seven men attack five sheep 
that had been drowned, pull them to pieces, and 
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gnaw the joints like dogs, and afterwards throw the 
remnants over their shoulders to their lubras. 

He mentioned also that they treated the aged 
and the sick tenderly, and kept them supplied with 
food. This I can in some measure confirm myself ; 
for being taken as a doctor one night, when I was 
visiting the wurleys, I was asked to see an old 
woman who was "berry sick." Wishing to see 
how far their sympathies went, I humoured their 
mistake, and was taken to the next wurley, where, 
huddled up among rugs and dogs, the old woman 
lay. She was very large, more than six feet cer- 
tainly, and had been very broad, but now she 
seemed decaying with age. After examining her 
with professional solemnity, I shook my head and 
said, " Old woman tumble down to-night." They, 
especially the women, watched me narrowly ; 
but no sooner heard me declare for death than 
one and all set up a dreadful howling and 
roaring, not a whit behind an Irish wake. 
Having thus roused their feelings, and perhaps 
their fears, for they can't abide the notion of 
death, I quieted them with a promise of some 
medicine, which would set the old woman all right, 
and received in return the assurance that I was '' a 
berry fine gentleman." The poor wretch seemed 
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to be suffering from the want of food, which per- 
haps she got only casaally and in small supply. 

Giles said a few words about their cooking, 
somewhat different from what I had heard before. 
They heat stones till they are red, and then place 
them in the belly of the animal, such as the walla- 
by, &c. This plan might have answered, but it 
must have been slow work. 

His account of the funeral rites of King John, 
while agreeing with what is related of those ob- 
sequies which take place in mid-air, differs so much 
from burial in a grave, which is undoubtedly the 
general mode for the common people, that one is 
inclined to ask whether the chiefs were not privi- 
leged by rank to the exclusive possession of this 
ceremony. If so, and if (which appears probable) 
chiefs everywhere were thus honoured, then we 
have another common bond, another prevalent cus- 
tom, which would intimate that the tribes, however 
widely distinct now, were once in closer union ; and 
that when they separated from the parent stock, 
wherever that came from, they carried with them 
the manners to which they were born, and which 
would suffer less corruption than their language by 
dispersion or isolation. It is in such common or 
universal customs — and funeral rites, above all 
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others, would be the least likely to alter — and ill 
geographical terms, which would be given early, 
and remain the longest, that we must look for any 
goide to the origin of the people. 

King John, chief of the great Adelaide tribe, was 
possessed of a great amount of intelligence. Ac- 
cordingly, there was not much trouble in getting 
him to repeat the (Commandments and the Creed, 
and in imparting such notions to him as would make 
him, in the language of uncharitable people, a most 
earnest-minded individual, who knew the value of 
his privileges. The seat of his government was 
Noarlunga, on the banks of the Onkaparinga. His 
sway extended over the matchless plains of Wil- 
lunga, towards the south (whence comes the wheat 
that makes the English market blush), and reached 
far up the interminable northern coast. On bis 
eastern border were the everlasting hills, and at his 
feet, in the west, was the boundless main. Like 
other men, he died, but he was not buried. His 
body was disembowelled, thoroughly cleansed, and 
trussed up like a fowl. A triangle was then erected, 
like that of a gipsy's fire, from which he was reve- 
rently suspended. Over all, a tabernacle was made 
of green boughs and grass, something like a bee- 
hive* Beneath the venerated remains, thus shrouded. 
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a slow fire was kindled — so slow as to burn three 
weeks^ and not consume the body, against which 
calamity every precaution was taken by careful 
watching night and day. 

Meanwhile, the subjects of the deceased monarch 
approached to pay him the last and the greatest mark 
of respect of which their poor ignorant nature was 
capable. Bearing shells in their hands, they came 
to the pyre; and a way being made through the 
outer wall to the interior, where the holy carcase 
was burning, they watched the fat as it oozed forth, 
and with trembling eagerness caught the precious 
drop before it came to the ground. And now, 
with heads declined, they pay their homage: ex- 
tending the forefinger, they moisten its extremity 
in the shell, and then, with pious awe, apply it to 
the tip of the tongue. This is very dirty, no doubt ; 
but it would be rather hard to say that it is more 
disgusting than kissing, one after another, foul and 
fair, the bones, teeth, and habiliments of those 
blessed impostors who, when alive, might be nosed 
a mile oflF. Why, Mr. Bowyer, the very heathen 
have you and your friends in derision ; they do this 
ignorantly, but they do it in sincerity ! 

When the body has been duly smoked, and, as 
far as possible, mummied, the dutiful lubras lower 
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it, wrap it up, and bear it about in turns for three 
months, to give the poor defunct a last look over 
his domains. The bounds having been beaten, thej 
return to head-quarters, and there, having selected 
a gum-tree, proper and tall, they set the old man 
gently and firmly in a fork of the topmost bough. 
But now he might get cold, for they don't beheve 
he is dead till he is gone. To prevent this, they 
build over him a house of twigs, tight and strong ; 
and when they have made him as comfortable as 
they can, they leave him to his fate. 

This apparent eagle's-nest excited the curiosity 
of the white people for many a day. The tale, too, 
roused my curiosity so much that, when down there 
some time after this, I inquired about it of a person 
who had been long resident there, and remembered 
all the particulars. He confirmed everything, and 
added that, after swinging in the tree a long time, 
the body, or what was left of it, was taken down 
again, and buried in the earth. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE POUND. 

SNTBAKGB — CLIMBmO — VERTEBRA — WATBRPIPES — A TEAR— 8T. 
MART — ^VOLCANO — SEA — DESCENT — TEA— NAMES— ORIGIN. 

Not being able to delay a day^ and wishing to have 
a good view of the Pound, I was obliged to arrange 
with my friend Mr. Martin that we should not start 
again till three o'clock in the following afternoon, 
by which time I hoped to be able to mount the 
Peaks. My instructions gave me to understand 
that access must be obtained through the gorge, 
and that ascent or descent on the outside was there 
none. My friend, who had no great love of cUmb- 
ing precipices in topboots, so far overcame his 
di£Sculties as to accompany me as soon as we had 
taken breakfast. 

We proceeded by the little river, ever flowing 
though shallow, till we reached the rocks. We 
then found that, by keeping close up, we could 
make our way dryshod till we came to the middle 
of this strange cleft. Here the rocks rose very 
steep, and, piled in masses, some rudely blocking 
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up the way, others perched so exactly as to seem 
ready to fall at a moment's notice, they fortified the 
pass above, while, muting with the stream below, 
which now ran narrower and deeper, they opposed 
themselves obstinately to any direct and easy en- 
trance. This point in the gorge resembled the 
vortex of a double cone, the rocks outside and 
inside converging to it both ways, and becoming 
steeper the nearer they approached it. Across this 
mouth a simple fence was stretched, and so ren-* 
dered the inclosure complete. The water could not 
be more than ten or fifteen inches deep, judging by 
sight, in the deepest part, and the breadth was, 
perhaps, about a hundred feet. I regret I had no 
means of ascertaining any measurements exactly; 
guesswork is, in one sense, worse than nothing, 
and yet it is hard to avoid it. 

It would be too hazardous to deal thus with 
the heights. A person well skilled in mountainous 
matters might hit the different peaks within pretty 
safe limits ; by others they had better be left alone. 
My own impression was simply that they were as 
rugged as they well could be, and that they were 
a good deal more lofty than they appeared from 
below. As we had an objection to wade through 
the mouth, we had to climb the sides, and so get 
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along over the huge heaps which abounded and 
abutted in all directions. It would have been 
worse work, if I had not reUeved my climbing by 
hunting after seeds, of which I obtained a few that 
were new to me. The flowers were plentiful, but 
not various. They prevailed from the bottom to 
the top of the rocks, but ought rather to be termed 
shrubs or bushes; I found them up to the very 
3ummit, the stalks there having forced their way 
through the crevices, without apparently an atom 
of earth to nourish them. We entered on the 
right hand, and wound round spirally to get upon 
the backbone. But in this respect we were miserably 
disappointed. Having viewed beforehand the course 
we should take, I was under the impression that, 
once on the ridge, we had merely to keep along it, 
with due deviations, to reach the chief peak, which 
did not seem to lie so very far from the gorge. 
Our being deceived proves that the elevation was 
considerable. 

When we had made the top of the first and 
lowest peak, we had a view of the early interior 
of the Pound. It had the appearance of a well- 
kept park. It was perfectly flat ; was filled with 
gums, all alive, clean stemmed, densely crowned ; 
and it was carpeted with grass, lovely to behold, 
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imiform as velvet, and — ^thanks to the river — as 
green as it should be. This was the beginning 
only of the interior, and therefore a mere patch ; 
but it was diminished to a microscopic picture by 
the enormous, dark, towering walls, which ran up 
from it to the skies. We were not high enough to 
see in the direction of length, but just so high that 
our own side seemed to run round into the opposite, 
and thus to enclose the Uttle plain like a cup. 
When we looked for the ridge, we saw that ouir 
own peak descended hastily, to go and meet another 
of frownmg stature, which threatened us with labour 
and toil in its crabby ill-favoured visage. Between 
these two a guUey of loose, large rocks descended 
into the interior, so that the outer wall seemed to 
promise an unbroken surface. 

Peering everywhere for a path, and perceiving 
that our course after all was straight before us, 
being in fact over the knotty and disjointed 
vertebrae of this gigantic malformed spine, my 
friend declined further progress, and left me to 
pursue my arduous task unattended and alone. 
It is very easy this getting down rocks, but un- 
pleasant and irksome when one has to mount again 
twice as high. I hurried down, in order to hurry 
up, and to show how I scorned such a malicious 
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piece of civility, such a scurvy invitation to take 
mine ease ; nor did I recover my temper till I had 
reached my former elevation, and the ascent began 
to tell upon me. As I rose higher and higher, the 
interior expanded before me. The patch grew into 
a little plain, of the same length and breadth; 
then it got into an oblong area, and the walls 
lengthened before me, but still met on both sid^ 
in the distance. I knew beforehand the dimensions 
of the inner surface, and therefore expected, when 
I had surmounted this second peak, to throw my 
eye over the whole. I laboured away, then, hoping 
for the future, and heedless of what was around ; 
but I hoped and laboured in vain. I had no 
sooner gained the top, where everything was to be 
under my feet, than I saw just opposite to me 
peak the third, compared with which peak the first 
was as nothing. Yawning still wider, still deeper, 
more rugged and rocky, was also guUey number 
two, descending like its predecessor into the interior, 
but from a greater height. 

If a thunderstorm ever discharged its watery 
rage upon the heads of these steeps, how the 
gulleys must rattle — I was going to say roar ! but 
there is hardly surface enough to create a torrent. 
Moreover, the descent is so rapid, that the water 
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would not have time enoo^ to stop and bluster at 
everjtluDg in its way. The gorge would be the 
scene of battle, for thither the various waterpipes 
would hasten, hurrying and skurrying along the 
quiet river ; and all arriving in a body, they would 
get wedged into the cleft, and then climb over and 
rend each other with hideous uproar and foaming 
wrath. 

I now began to pond^ : Was that I%e Peak 
that I saw before me ? There appeared none higher; 
it seemed to reach the same level as the other sides ; 
nothing showed up beyond. Then the gulley — 
would it be well to chance it and cross ? Or would 
it not be better to descend by it right into the 
plain, make for the opposite range, thence deter- 
mine the proper point, and march boldly to it? 
This plan would be unerring, but it would be long 
about, and it was now midday. There was nothing 
for it but to get down into the tiresome gulley; 
and tiresome it was. I leapt, slid, and domb. I 
caught at the bushes and lowered myself; then I 
came upon such an ugly lump, that I was fain to 
go back and fetoh a compass about it. Next I got 
into such an abominable bit of bush and shrub, 
that I was obliged to button up, duck my head, 
and run through in a most humble and lowly 
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manner, crushing my flowers, of whicli I had a 
great bundle, and shedding their seeds. 

My legs began to get stubborn, not so much 
from exertion as haste ; and I had a great disposi- 
tion for a draught of the clear water, which stealthily 
trickled down from the upper parts, and, as if 
blushing to be found in such an unwonted channel, 
crept quietly and furtively beneath the lowest and 
thickest of the bushes, tUl, gathering boldness with 
strength, it had the courage to run naked in the 
face of day. It was a solitary tear, which in 
regions more mountainous would help to make 
a tarn. 

Somewhat refreshed, I gathered strength to 
mount still higher ; and at last, after leaping from 
one enormous block to another, after attacking a 
monstrous mass and recoiling from the assault, 
after winding in and out, up and down, now going 
round this way, then coming back to try the other, 
by dint of obstinate progression I had the satisfax;- 
tion to find myself on the top. I more than once 
shpped down the inclined surface of the huge frag- 
ments with which the summit is crowned, and of 
which it is in reality formed ; but finding a crevice 
or interstice, made by the meeting of these gigantic 
slabs, I planted myself in it, deposited my withered 
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and wasted slirabs by my sides, and then ventured 
to look round. I knew the height was very great, 
much above that of the previous peaks ; I was con- 
vinced the prime peak was close at hand, on account 
of my distance from the gorge; I could see the 
country before me spreading away into infinity. 
Turning to my right, I saw the broken, irregular, 
and uncomfortable backbone descending from me ; 
at my back the Pound itself was displayed in its 
picture-like simplicity, hemmed in on all sides by 
the dark-looking rocks; only one side remained, 
that on my left, the continuation of the precipices 
over which I had been 'toiling. And there, before 
my very eyes, close to me, separated by an elevated 
but shallow and rocky gulley, St. Mary exalted her 
towering head, and invited me to make one more 
effort, only one more, and then she would show me 
how much she excelled her sister peaks, which had 
been deceiving me all the morning. One half-hour 
more would be enough, to enable me to view at one 
glance this extraordinary and wonderful cup. 

But my watch forbade the attempt ; furthermore, 
it warned me that, if my promise was to be kept. I 
must descend by the outer side, however imprac- 
ticable to man or beast rumour declared it to be. 
Inwardly vexed, therefore, at my blundering, at 
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my unskilful survey of the range, at my fruitless 
endeavours to get to the supreme point, I consoled 
myself with the reflection that my present position 
was not much below the highest ; and after all L did 
really enjoy a glorious prospect. The vast enclosing 
lines seemed to run from east to west, or there- 
abouts, the. shape of the Pound being rather oblong, 
measuring four miles by six, and containing about 
thirty square miles. They started from the eastern 
side in their highest points, and went down gently 
but ruggedly towards the west, where they turned 
upward, and prolonged themselves into the many 
hills which huddle like bees between the station 
and the great desert. The river could be traced 
in the interior as far as this apparent junction, not 
however by its current, or even its bodily existence, ' 
bat VthcLnifesttoto. of i., pre. J disputed 
by the bordering grass and the close lines of trees. 
Altogether, the place was most singular. The 
craggy sides, formed by heaps thrdwn up ia 
tumultuous confusion, suggested the mouth of a 
huge volcano, which once belched forth fire and 
smoke, though now sDent for many a long. day. 
Something also must have lodged deep in the 
throat, and choked it ; and there must have been 
good strong garglings to have washed the sides of 
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the mouth so clean. Or, supposing the whole 
surface of this part of Australia to have been a 
wide expanse of water, so as to give us the vast 
sea of sand, comprising the desert on the west and 
the southern plains, then, with terrific noise, a 
home-thrust from below must have pierced through 
the shell, aiming so well as to do only such damage 
as would allow a vent to the suffocating heat below. 
This being done, up comes the heart's blood 
through the yawning jaws, while the affirighted 
waters retire with hissing haste; but soon they 
return, the blood hanging about the mouth in 
clots, and fast settling into solidity, and, ere too 
late, assault the newly-formed ring, which they 
break down in its weakest part, and so spread in 
riotous eagerness over the whole hollow, pouring 
down the throat in their fury, nor till that is choked 
dp they abate their rage. Now, having triumphed 
and punished this unseemly attack upon their quiet 
domain, they, with subsiding growls, resume their 
peaceful state, and occupy themselves in the great 
work of deposition. 

Some such picture as this presented itself to me, 
as I sat upon these remarkable steeps, and cast my 
eyes on all around. But though so elevated, I 
could see nothing on the east and south sides of 
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the Pound but the tremendous rocks which mounted 
into the sky, one point of which, the south-east 
corner, I recognised as Rawnsley's BluflF, a dark 
mass visible on the plains for many a mile. Nor 
did the picture pass away when I began to descend. 
Such confusion, such ill-shaped blocks, such varied 
precipices, such sudden descents, could only have 
been produced by the wild agency below. Rock 
and stones, planted and loose, vertical and sloping, 
uniform here, irregular there, made my downward 
tendency as laborious as my upward struggles, 

I crossed the brow of the guUey, intending to 
go over and so down the outside; but, already 
fatigued, such haste as I was able to achieve made 
my legs so angry that twice they rebelled and 
refused to budge ; a painful cramp made me stand 
still. After a while I moved on, and, shooting the 
ridge, was soon moving down. Jumping, running, 
slipping, and swinging, at one time sheer down, at 
another on a slope, now carried down a gulley, now 
brought up by an ugly mass, I came at last upon 
the plain beneath ; and when I beheld the point 
from which I had descended, and then looked at 
the gorge, I was very doubtful whether I had saved 
anything by my violent return. As it was, my 
wearisomeness was so great, that I threw myself on 
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the ground at full length, and only after a quarter 
of an hour's slumber, found myself so far recruited 
as to be able to. proceed. Of course all my collec- 
tion was gone. If I had had more time, there 
wduld have been little or no fatigue, and I could 
not have called it a hard day's work. I reached 
the station considerably within my time, and, by the 
good offices of our old friend Joe, was strengthened 
with meat and dj^ink so as to be ready for starting 
on our next ride. 

One hears sometimes a great discussion on the 
comparative merits of beer and tea as strengthening 
agents. Here, in the north, tea supplies the place 
of beer, which for many reasons cannot be obtained ; 
nor is it, on the whole, a favourite drink in Aus- 
tralia. Tea therefore, from necessity, has its advo- 
cates, and these firmly maintain that in cases of 
exhaustion there is nothing to equal it. On this 
account, perhaps, and in the absence of anything 
else, tea is always at hand in the shepherd's hut. 
My own opinion, derived from long experience, is 
in its favour. In the present instance I tested its 
virtue, and did not find it wanting ; but its eminent 
qualities never stood me in such good stead as 
when, after many hours' intense thirst, I was un- 
able to stifle my craving by continuous and enor- 
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mous draughts of water, and a few cups of hot tea 
set me at ease in a moment. 

Cowper's notion about tea is just that of an old 
maid. If he (but, poor man, he cursed Robinson 
Crusoe in his heart, and did'not like savages at al]> — 
if he, by any possibility, could have had a foretaste 
of a day's hard riding over the Australian plains, 
and, now thoroughly exhausted, of getting a cup of 
tea at the first hut he saw, he would have thought 
more of the life-giving plant, and not have used 
for scandal what, well used, would have made him 
look more hopefully on the world, public schools 
especially. 

I was puzzled to account for the piety of the 
squatters, which led them to dedicate the principal 
peak of the Pound to St. Mary. Generally speak- 
ing, there is not much superstition of this sort 
among them, nor are there any traditions to go by ; 
inasmuch as Butler, with all his queer saints and 
oddities, and that master-hand at holy manufac- 
tures, the old man of Rome, had neither of them 
an opportunity of defiling the land with any of 
their crafty inventions. How came, then, St. Mary 
up here, so far away from her kindred — here, in the 
midst of savage haunts, to sit thus solitary ? 

My own conjecture was that the name was one 
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of reminiscence — one that told of a place at home^ 
the birthplace of many generations ; and that the 
son, who could bring nothing else, thought to Unk 
himself still closer to his blood by having ever 
before him a spot that stood proxy for a dearer one, 
in a better country far away. This would have 
been a thing of reverence, if of nothing more. But 
now-a-days names are given at random, which 
would have been bad enough ; in many cases they 
are chosen so ill that the evil actually seems inten* 
tional. In some, for want of a better motive, 
amusement or ridicule has been the bestower of 
title ; witness the names in all the colonies. How 
few have any respectable or inteUigible origin, how 
many are repetitions, and repetitions for the worse ! 
Compare them with the native appellations in this 
the most barbarous of all lands, every one of which 
Jxad a useful and sensible meaning, and are so 
grouped and classified that they, and they only, are 
left alone to tell the history of the people. Look 
at our own Isles, where the towns testify, and will 
testify, the various people, nations, and languages 
which long ago passed amongst them, and stamped 
upon them, once and for ever, a lively record of their 
visits and sojoumings. Except where the native 
terms are retained, the Australian geographical 
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nomenclature is despicable; it is either comme- 
morative of men who would otherwise be forgotten, 
or in meaningless imitation of old places at home, 
which by such familiarity are brought into con- 
tempt. You may also except the brave army of 
explorers, whose names shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance. 

When the brothers William and George Marchant 
first discovered this remarkable spot, the elder, as 
they were riding along under the range, asked the 
younger for a name; and the latter, in a fit— 
which it is difficult to call merry, serious, or careless 
— suggested to his astonished brother the incon- 
ceivably strange name of St. Mary, Now, there 
must have been native designations for the whole 
place hereabouts, and they must have been both 
numerous and expressive, the spots being many 
and various; but I never heard of them, nor did I 
ever meet with anybody that had* And so it comes 
to pass that, in default of these — ^venerable from 
their antiquity, respectable from their meaning, and 
valuable from their associations — ^we are obliged to 
put up with such words as Found, Rawnsley's Bluff> 
and St. Mary's Peak. 
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SB(X>LLECTI05S~5EI6HB0UBS— WILD OSES — BUUAL. 

The time when we intended to start being so late 
in the day, we had to wait till a stockman should 
come home, who woold fetch our horses firom the 
great paddock — ^the rule being everywhere to drive 
the horses into the stockyard early in the morning, 
so that such as are likely to be wanted may be 
taken at once, and the rest let go. Mr. Marchant 
was good enough to lend me a better beast than 
what I had lately used, and we departed about four 
o'clock upon our next journey of twenty-two miles. 
Proceeding through the park-like paddock, we 
crossed the little brook, or river, as it is termed in 
this country, where water is so scarce, and left the 
gorge close on our right, admiring meanwhile the 
richness of the grass, and the pleasant look of the 
trees. Four miles further on we pass the first peak, 
in the narrow or eastern side of the Found, which 
is called Bonney's Mount, and turning with a rise. 
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we here catch sight of Chase's Range. Already we 
have crossed two of the many creeks formed by the 
rush of water down the guUeys in the outer sides 
of the vast inclo^re, the latter being very inferior 
to the rocky descents into the interior, and not 
favoured with the little trickling of water which 
makes some amends for the absence of earth and 
verdure. The ground all about here is free from 
scrub, and is covered with feed ; but after a while, 
still keeping under the range, we cross another 
creek full of gums, and begin then to get amongst 
scrub. 

We soon pass now the other extremity of the 
eastern side, which foriiis such an imposing object 
for a long distance on the plains — Rawnsley's Bluff. 
Here the road begins to descend, at first through 
ground which rises on each side, and displays por- 
cupine-grass in abundance; afterwards through a 
plain, which, though now bare, probably has good 
pasturage in wet seasons. While descending we 
had Chase's Range directly in our front, and at the 
end of the eighth mUe Je had some ^ndhills on 
our left hand. After this we pass through a gum 
creek, which runs towards the left into one much 
larger, also full of gums and pines ; and at the 
tenth mile we quit the Pound altogether, and move 
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on, keeping Chase's Range to the left. Though, 
generally, travelling over country like this, and one 
may add like all the North, is very monotonous — 
so many miles yielding so little variation, and the 
variation itself consisting principally of changes in 
the order of the same elements, plain, range, and 
creek — ^yet the different forms thus produced 
relieve the eye, and by their freshness give rise 
to a limited sensation of delight ; while the mind, 
never at rest, created for itself gratification by 
pondering on the history, ancient and modern, of 
these quiet, dull, death-like regions, and the hap- 
less people cast upon them to expose their 
nakedness. 

Our journey began now to assume the nature of 
a march through a land of shadows. We had 
started late, and it was now the time between 
sunset and moon-rise, when, twilight being very 
brief, we passed hastily through every gradation of 
vision, till the ranges, rising as it were noiselessly 
and majestically from the ground, slowly uncovered 
their gloomy, frowning heads, and at last displayed 
their features, withered, wrinkled, and seamed by 
the venerable light of the moon. Except these 
objects, so boldly projected, and things close at 
hand, we could see nothing — nothing, that is, dis- 
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tinctly; and it was growing cold. The creek, 
which seemed to have run along on our left, now 
crosses our way, and runs on our right. After two 
miles' further progress, we pass a low spur of 
Chase's Range, and meet a little creek running 
across to the large one just mentioned. As well 
as could be seen in the early moonlight. Chase's 
Range assumes the form of a curve of two branches, 
cue of which, the present, is circular, and runs, 
with an elevation, into the other, which is very 
lofty and nearly straight, and is probably the main 
range, lying north and south. From Arquaba 
this range, as has been described, presents a sin- 
gular and beautiful appearance, resembling a huge, 
old, red wall in ruins. It is said to be named 
after Captain Chase, who discovered it and also 
the Pound. Diflferent people tell different tales ; 
he is the second discoverer of the greatest curiosity 
of the North, and there may be many more. At 
fifteen miles we once more cross the creek, and 
once more have it on our left if it is the same ; 
and the country grows rapidly worse, being now 
bare, hard, and wretchedly desolate. Meanwhile 
we have had Elder's Range, sweeping along on our 
right, and coming in towards the front; coming 
up, too, in the same direction on our left, is Chase's 
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Range, which we have ahready doubled. The 
country is still bare, and only hides its shameless 
poverty at the nineteenth mile, where we enter the 
mallee scrub, and are prevented noticing the bar- 
renness below by the deceptive vegetation above. 
We pass through a bit of the scrub, then cross a 
little bare plain, now another bit of scrub, and 
again a piece of the plain. Within two miles of 
the station we cross the last creek running over 
into the great Arquaba Creek on our right, which 
certainly might be promoted to the rank of a river, 
as it can not only be traced for thirty miles, but 
has, and always has, some water in it, small as the 
quantity may be. It is about as good as the River 
Torrens, on which the metropolis stands, especially 
that part where the man-of-war floated. 

It was as late as eight o'clock when we reached 
the station — a time when few travellers, unless on 
urgent business, or hindered by accident, are found 
moving in the bush ; and to such as these the cor- 
poral at Wilpena had on one occasion refused ad- 
mittance, advancing, soldier-like, the military rule 
above the claims of hospitality. Our urgency arose 
from the lapse of time, our stock of which was 
now getting close to an end ; otherwise we should 
have been guilty of intrusion without excuse, if we 
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had called like this, when the duties in doors and 
out were all disposed of, and every eye was feeling 
for rest. It is no vain repetition to mention that a 
second time we received the kindest welcome, and, 
by an unfeignedly cheerful treatment, were made 
to forget that we were in the midst of an imcouth 
desolation. An evening spent in this manner, 
after a long ride over uninhabited ground, car- 
ries one back irresistibly to those old times when 
travellers alone conveyed news from place to place, 
and were eagerly entertained for the sake of their 
budget of talk, wherein, beginning with the last 
and nearest information, both speakers and hearers 
were sure to be borne along till they exhausted 
their own lives, and would fain trench on the 
memories of elder generations. There is a charm, 
which only can be felt, and one too delightful to 
be described, in dropping words, detailing news, 
relating anecdotes, and reciting events, when both 
sides are fresh to each other, and know only so 
much in common as serves to tie the strings of 
conversation together. 

Thus our chat, though otherwise disjointed, and 
made up of incidental subjects, was held together 
by its relation to the Colony, by its being a series 
of small tales in the domestic history, in the com- 
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mon and unwritten history of the people, white and 
black, recent and ancient. Soon we ran up to the 
beginning of things, when, with respect to civiliza- 
tion, this part of the earth was " without form and 
void," and darkness, aboriginal and primeval, 
shrouded the whole in a palpable gloom. When 
does one meet with things like these ? When can 
one light upon historians, who tell, but do not 
record, that which they themselves have seen, 
heard, and felt? We dive into the recesses of 
tradition; we run classical and Christian histories 
to the farthest point back, till we get mystified, 
doubtful, and are sometimes obliged to beUeve lies. 
We wonder what sort of people our own heathen 
grandfathers were, and, finding them burn their 
enemies alive, we tremble lest they should at any 
time have been tempted to taste them. Painting 
and roasting approach so closely to tattooing and 
eating, that we are necessarily anxious about the 
honour of the family. What could the Romans 
have thought of the ferocious, shaggy, bedaubed 
islanders ? Did they, in private, speak of them as 
brutes, beasts, rascals, wretches, doomed to retire 
before the march of civilization ? Csssar was too 
much of a gentleman to call names, too sensible 
a man to pot natives as a pastime ; but he drops a 
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word or two about the curious institutions of our 
venerable ancestors, which brings them uncomfort- 
ably near to Cook's Otabeitans, and, from all that I 
can rea(l and hear, the still lower Australians. 

If only we could hear from Roman or Briton a 
minute description of the appearance of things 
when civilization and barbarism first came into 
contact ; if we had a few little stories, on one side 
or the other, which had floated down safely in the 
bark of tradition, what a treat we should have! 
How much they would surpass the fond inventions 
of later times, or the monstrous creations of ancient 
writers ! The imagination may revel in impos- 
sibilities like these, as things to be desired; but, 
with due respect to the gulf between, one may get 
some notion of this sort by conversing with the 
first settlers in a recently established Colony. I 
have sounded the natives upon events long past, 
but never could get beyond the time when white 
men first set up their tents. This is the point that 
limits their memory, and of this only a few have 
any recollection, which happens from the extinction 
of the coast tribes, and the distance of the others, 
many of whom have never seen the sea. Even then 
I could get no more from them than an expression 
of surprise at the white tents, or a reference to the 
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event happening when the speaker was a boy ; yet 
this is not thirty years ago. 

Of traditions I found nothing to be depended on 
as genuine. On the other side Mrs. Marchant, who 
landed very early, described in simple language the 
tents, huts, doings, and sayings of the whites; 
their anxiety and apprehension on account of their 
black neighbours, whose prowling curiosity some- 
times got rather roughly rebuked; the wildness 
and woodiness of the present great plains, one most 
extensive of which was then called the Black 
Forest, though a stray stick is not now to be found 
upon it ; the gathering together of the elements of 
society into one heap, and the intermittent rise of 
the capital; then the establishment of laws and 
ordinances, such as occasion brought forth; and 
lastly, order having been produced, and the blood 
flowing freely in the body, civil and politic, the 
general mourning at the death of Mr. Howard, the 
clergyman, the first to come and the first to go. 

Naturally, there must be an abundance of anec- 
dotes belonging to any settled place ; but in no parts 
of the world are they so numerous, so varied, and so 
interesting as in these cities of the South, which 
have sprung into existence with such unheard-of 
rapidity, and under such unparalleled circumstances. 
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that mankind heretofore never experienced the like. 
Doubly delightful is it to hear them narrated by 
people who have formed part of them. We take 
up books and papers, we open travels and expedi- 
tions, and cannot help thinking they tell of things 
past and gone ; we take a trip over the wide waters, 
and find everything as it were present ; wo hear of 
these people and their ways, as if all happened 
yesterday, and as if recounted by their, next neigh- 
bours. 

Attempts were made to reconcile the natives to 
a regular Ufe, but to little purpose ; they proved as 
useless here as they have sometimes done in other 
countries. A girl was taken into Government 
House by Mrs. Gawler, and lived there some time ; 
was even so far domesticated as to be taken to 
England ; but on her return she again went among 
her wild friends, and was heard of no more. Later 
still, at the College, a boy was induced to live under 
a roof for two years, without being compelled to 
work, without suffering any restraint beyond that 
imposed by ordinary requirements, and was even 
taught to read and write, yet he went wild too. 
So strong is nature in them, that they cannot resist 
the inducement to be again amongst their kith and 
kin ; it is all home influence ; home is with them, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SCRAPS. 

JOUBHET — SHADOWS— POVERTY — OLD TDOS — AKCEBTET — 
BEOOLLECnOBS— NEIOHBOITBS— WILD ONES — ^BURIAL. 

The time when we intended to start being so late 
in the day, we had to wait till a stockman should 
come home^ who would fetch our horses from the 
great paddock — the rule being everywhere to drive 
the horses into the stockyard early in the morning. 
SO that such as are likely to be wanted may be 
taken at once, and the rest let go. Mr. Marchant 
was good enough to lend me a better beast than 
what I had lately used, and we departed about four 
o'clock upon our next journey of twenty-two miles. 
Proceeding through the park-like paddock, we 
crossed the Uttle brook, or river, as it is termed in 
this country, where water is so scarce, and left the 
gorge close on our right, admiring meanwhile the 
richness of the grass, and the pleasant look of the 
trees. Four miles further on we pass the firat peak, 
in the narrow or eastern side of the Pound, which 
is called Bonney's Mount, and turning with a rise. 
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we here catch sight of Chase's Range. Already we 
have crossed two of the many creeks fonned by the 
rush of water down the guUeys in the outer sides 
of the vast inclosiire, the latter being very inferior 
to the rocky descents into the interior, and not 
favoured with the little trickling of water which 
makes some amends for the absence of earth and 
verdure. The ground all about here is free from 
scrub, and is covered with feed ; but after a while, 
still keeping under the range, we cross another 
creek full of gums, and begin then to get amongst 
scrub. 

We soon pass now the other extremity of the 
eastern side, which forrias such an imposing object 
for a long distance on the plains — Rawnsley's Bluff. 
Here the road begins to descend, at first through 
ground which rises on each side, and displays por- 
cupine-grass in abundance; afterwards through a 
plain, which, though now bare, probably has good 
pasturage in wet seasons. While descending we 
had Chase's Range directly in our front, and at the 
end of the eighth mile we had some sandhills on 
our left hand. After this we pass through a gum 
creek, which runs towards the left into one much 
larger, also full of gums and pines; and at the 
tenth mile we quit the Pound altogether, and move 
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WANAKA. 

WALKINO — THB PLAIN— WANAKA — OLOOM'-TOIDB^BHOOTINO-^ 
SNAKES — ^BOTANY-^GRASB— TREES — H0B8ES. 

The following morning, Saturday, brought a ne\r 
but not agreeable feature to our journey. Here, at 
Arquaba, I bad lost my horse coming up ; and 
though able to proceed a little further by the 
assistance of the Marchants, I was now thrown 
back upon my own resources. We had no other 
course left but to make for the next station, Wanaka, 
about twelve miles on, where possibly I could 
borrow a horse. At noon, therefore, we set out, 
putting my saddle on the horse's neck, and arrang- 
ing to ride an hour alternately. A walk of twelve 
or twenty miles is no great trouble in England, but 
in this Colony it gets very near to be fatiguing, 
owing to the cloudless sky, the glowing sun, the 
dead level of the ground, and the absence of shade 
and water. All the little matters which take away 
the tedium of a long walk at home, are here want- 
ing — there is nothing to diversify it ; it is one con- 
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tinuous motion under a broiling sun. Following 
the general direction of the Arquaba Creek, which 
we cross three times at equal distances, and then 
two or three times close together, we double Elder's 
Range at the end of four miles, and again cross 
the creek where it has a little water. Now we 
appear to have a series of sandhills on our rights 
and clusters of larger ones on our left, the road 
between being quite even and gently ascending ; 
here, top, we meet with some rather thick scrub, 
and once more, and for the last time» cross the 
creek. For the next mile the hills on our right 
are quite close,. a small creek runs before us, the 
country gets clear, the feed improves, and the land 
is rather undulating. Further on the country gets 
flatter and clearer, and is sprinkled with blue 
bush. 

Here, at the end of the sixth mile, we enter 
upon the vast Wanaka Plain, and have now only 
to veer to the right, just under the hills, till we 
reach the station. On the whole, the plain looks 
hard and stony, and abounds in small low bushes, 
like clumps of spinifex or porcupine-grass. After 
passing a little bit of low scanty scrub, we cross, 
at nine miles, a small dry creek, containing a few 
low trees. During the next three miles w^e keep 
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under the low range, and soon pass the highest 
peak of it, called Wanaka Hill, which stands 
further away on our right; in front, and somewhat 
towards the left, are the peaks of Yooenboolie. 
Turning now sharp round on our right, we come 
upon Wanaka Station, which stands in the midst 
of an immense area, on the other bank of a creek, 
which is nearly the broadest and deepest that I 
have yet seen. It was now dry, and is always so, 
till a beneficent thunderstorm pours heavily into 
it; but even then it is seldom flooded. After a 
wet season, the plain is clothed with excellent feed ; 
last year, however, there was no rain at all, and 
there has been very Uttle this. We have already 
seen that the neighbourhood of Yooenboolie is pro* 
verbial for rich feed ; but now, two successive dry 
seasons are on the point of destroying its wide- 
spread fame, and the people anticipate evil. 

We reached the station about four o'clock^ It 
was a poorJooking place; unsheltered by a hill, 
without a tree to cast a miserable shadow, it 
was exposed, helplessly and piteously, to the fiery 
heat of summer, and the dry scorching blast from 
the north. The overseer, McCord, was away ; but 
the storekeeper, Bentinck, at once offered me a 
horse, and pointed out where, in the front distance^ 
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the whole mob^ which had jast been turned out^ 
were still feeding. My friend Mr. Martin rode up, 
and brought them in, and then Bentinck selected 
one for me, which looked, and afterwards proved, 
convenient and good. Our minds being now at 
ease as to the rest of our journey, we stayed about 
half an hour, recruiting ourselves with tea and cake^ 
which Bentinck's hospitality placed before us. 

Many persons, probably, would describe all the 
North as a country that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof; and if they were agriculturists, they might 
be excused, as the land is ungrateful and obstinate, 
and won't be tilled. Without the she^p and cattle^ 
it is hard to say what could be done with it. In 
some parts there are minerals ; but where copper 
abounds, there much more does knavery abound « 
Woe worth the land ! It ate up its old inhabitants^ 
and, if the new were unneighbourly, would eat up 
them too. 

Resuming our march over the plain, towards the 
peaks, we reach Castle Gap in five miles, during 
which we first follow a track for about half-way, 
and then strike across the plain to save a comer, 
passing meanwhile three little creeks, which, com* 
paring great with small, are like the cracks in a 
parched skin. After another mile, we come upon 
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the twin peaks of Yooenboolie, with the whole 
range stretching away on oar right; and here, 
after going through a patch of scrub, we enter 
upon another plain. Now, however, is the hour 
between sunset and moon-rise, and the twilight 
being very short, we rode on through the plain, 
without being able to see more than the ranges on 
both sides and towards our front. Those splendid 
views, therefore, which we had before, were now^ 
entirely lost. Had it been earlier in the day, or if 
the moon had been some time up, we should have 
gradually come upon the Mountain masses, opening 
one after the other, and displaying their colossal 
peaks between the abrupt terminations of the 
ranges midway between us. Instead of this noble 
prospect, we have a road, slightly descending, 
which we cannot well make out on account of 
obscurity; and so we carefully canter and jog as 
best we may. A good way further on, at the end 
of our fifteenth mile, we arrive at the foot of a 
range on our left, and enter a creek, which appeared 
very large, and, from the huge mass of great stones 
in its bed, must have been fearfully flooded in 
times gone by. This, the main Kanyaka Creek, 
we cross about five several times, keeping a low 
broad series of sandhills on our right, and Ring's 
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Hump on our left. And so we reach Kanyaka 
about eight o'clock. 

I obtained a few further particulars about the 
natives and the country from Henry Phillips. 
They are very expert, he said, at stealing with 
*their toes ; and while engaged in talking with any 
one, will, without moving, pick up the smallest 
thing from the ground. By means of their toes, 
they will also carry as many as six long spears 
through the grass, without allowing any part of 
them to be seen. Some time after this I had an 
opportunity of testing the nimbleness of their toes. 
It was with a Murray black. I told him what I 
wanted to see, and he was very willing to display 
his cleverness. I put a sixpence on the ground, 
and placed him by my side. Watching his opera- 
tions, I saw him pick up the thin coin with his 
great and first toe, just as we should with thumb 
and forefinger; bend his leg up behind him, 
deposit the money in his hand, and then pass it 
into mine, without moving his body in the very 
slightest degree from the vertical. Another re- 
markable faculty which they have is that of creeping' 
along the ground without being seen. Sometimes, 
when a party of them have been surprised in an 
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open plain, they have suddenly vanished, although 
there was nothing that could possibly hide them 
bevond the ordinary grass and small salt-bush. 

They are very fond of- sporting, and are always 
ready to accompany a man with a gun, to whom 
they become serviceable by beating about and set*^ 
ting up game. So active are they in this matter^ 
that a man may really almost sit still, and have the 
game driven to him. All this energy is said to be 
inspired by the prospect of getting the best part of 
the booty. It is not, however, easy to reconcile it 
with their well-known laziness; and, for my own 
part, I had to promise a shirt before I could get a 
native to go out with me. They are always pleased 
to get a gun lent them, and, though without much 
experience, are very good shots. The settlers gene- 
rally do not approve of their having the weapon, 
and I have heard a person say he should at once 
deprive a black of a gun whenever he saw it. 
Their own method of capturing wallabies is charac* 
teristic. This animal, a small species of kangaroo, 
is easily frightened, and of this they take advantage. 
Tastening a bunch of feathers upon a long stick, 
they give it a whirl, and bring it down quick, like 
the swoop of a hawk. The w^Uaby then becomes 
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SO dreadfully nervous, that, unable to scuttle home, 
he makes for the nearest bit of bush, and is there 
easily caught. 

Alluding to the horrible custom of vivisection, 
Phillips says that the incision is not made horizon- 
tally in the abdon^en, but laterally just above the 
thigh, the operation being somewhat like speying a 
cow. He has seen the wound, which resembles 
a huge running sore, and has known a poor wretch 
pine in this dreadful way for a year and a half. 

When a native lights upon a snake, which hap- 
pens frequently among rocks, he gives it one blow 
on the head with his waddy ; then, seizing it by the 
tail, he whirls it round violently, so as to crush its 
head to pieces on the ground. This is always done 
when the reptile is venomous. 

Phillips confirmed what has already been men- 
tioned about the native travelling as far as from 
Adelaide to Aroona, for the purpose of getting the 
red earth for mourning ; and, from what he said, 
the custom would seem to be one of the most 
universal and the best known. 

On questioning him about Sturt's Pea, and its 
inability to withstand frost, he observed that he 
had seen many acres of it on the east of Mount 
Chambers, towards the Darling, when the frost was 
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upon the ground, and that one root covered a space 
of about 200 square feet. 

As he had been in West Australia, I was able to 
make a comparison between one or two things in 
both Colonies. For instance, in South Australia, 
the Eucalyptua has a red gum in the heart of the 
tree, between the central column of pith and the 
first circle of wood ; whereas that in West Australia 
has such an abundance of the red gum, that, if 
an incision is made in the trunk, the gum flows 
out so plentifully as to be caught in buckets; 
the bark, too, of the latter is altogether dif- 
ferent, and may easily be reduced to powder. In 
New South Wales, I have picked off a piece of red 
gum, which had oozed from the trunk ; but it was 
so intensely bitter, when only touched mth the 
tongue, that it would be highly injurious, if it were 
possible, to eat it. Then, again, I have made an 
incision in the bark of what is termed the apple- 
tree, and an acid juice has at once descended and 
trickled forth, but it was less than half a pint in 
quantity. Now, both these trees were eucalyptic, 
but they were as distinct as possible. In the West 
Colony, grass-trees are numerous and large, high 
enough for a man to pass under them on horseback ; 
and they are of two kinds— one with the grass or 
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leaves growing straight out towardis the vertical, 
and the other with the leaves curving over from the 
centre, and drooping like a bell. In this Colony 
(South Australia), there are none such, as far as 
I could learn ; their height being generally below 
four feet, and the stem less than three inches in 
diameter. But in the East Colony, they are said to 
be larger — as large, perhaps, as those in the West ; 
though, from my inquiries, I should not suppose 
them to be very common there. Those which I 
have myself seen were the ordinary small trees ; but 
whether these were young ones, or trees of another 
species, I am unable to say. 

As we reached Kanyaka on Saturday, we were 
obliged to waste a whole day here, much to my 
annoyance, and could not leave it till Monday. In 
the course of the following morning, I ascended one 
of the sandhills close by on the west, but gained 
little by doing so, as the only view from such a 
moderate elevation comprised merely the station, 
and was as disheartening as any view could well be. 
The hill itself was almost bare, with just enough 
of hard, dry, miserable vegetation to save it from 
nakedness; and the same cheerless aspect pre- 
vailed all around, except towards the south, where 
a bit of scrub managed to exist. No wonder that a 
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country so melancholy and starving should frighten 
the traveller away. Much, however, depends on 
the rain : possibly a wet season would have alto- 
gether changed the face of the ground, and even 
have persuaded it into a smile. 

In the afternoon a black came over to take back 
my horse to Wanaka. I could not do otherwise 
than feel obliged by the timely assistance which 
had been rendered me, and I was the more grateful 
because the horse, being both easy and strong, had 
enabled me to enjoy the ride. It is a very old say- 
ing, that about masters and men corresponding in 
civility; and, like proverbs generally, it may be 
taken which way you like, in spite of the wisdom 
of many and the wit of one. I apply it here, in all 
singleness of heart, to Mr. Hayward, the owner of 
the two stations, Aroona and Wanaka, and only 
regret that I did not meet with him up North ; for 
certainly, judging from the treatment which his 
overseers bestowed upon me, I should have ob- 
tained from him much that was kind and much 
that was interesting. 

The horse which had strayed from me at Arquaba 
had not, it seems, returned to Kanyaka, nor had it 
been anywhere seen ; but I was relieved from all 
anxiety by the assurance that it would undoubtedly 
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find its way to its birthplace at some time or 
other, and therefore, though absent, would not be 
lost ; and I was further comforted by the promise 
of one to take me to the next station, Yanyarie, 
where I should find my own. 

In the evening we had Service in Bachelors' Hall. 
A few of the men attended, but it was less interest- 
ing than it might otherwise have been, from the 
gloomy and miserable appearance of the place where 
it was held. Had it occurred elsewhere, one might 
have supposed some uncomfortable person had 
designed it, to make reUgion as detestable as his 
own mind was crooked. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEATHS. 

WATKB— 8SQMSN1B— ^HB KIBK*-L0S1 — ^VOUND—XOTHEB — 

QUESTION. 

Waiting for the horses to be brought in, then 
for one to be shod, we were not able to start before 
1.80 P.M., when we took our course down the 
Kanyaka Valley, all being as bare as possible, ex- 
cept on the right, where there was scrub, from 
which an ox-team was drawing firewood. At one 
mile's distance we passed "Anyaka," the stdne^ 
close by which is Palmer's grave: after another 
we cross the creek, and begin to ascend a rising 
ground, thickly covered with blue bush, and bloom- 
ing with yellow flower. At the fourth mile we 
enter upon the western plain, passing between 
naked ranges on both sides, and two miles further 
on we cross a dry creek, -containing a couple of 
pnie-trees, whence its name of Pine Creek. We 
next enter two shallow basins, which prevent us 
seeing beyond their brim, and then, up to the ninth 
mile, we cross three small creeks, have the Wool- 
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kunda Range before Us, and get upon perfectly flat 
ground. After this a creek of small pines runs in 
a curious zigzag direction from a low range of hills 
on our left, and by and by the road winds about in 
a like zigzag, among a lot of tall hills, of most 
woful appearance, their heads being decked with 
a patch of thin scrub, in which only two or three 
trees were alive. It was as if a fire had gone over 
the land, and a few miserable sticks had escaped 
complete destruction. Scattered about, in the dis- 
tance, were, however, a few clumps of trees. 

At the thirteenth mile, or about half-way on our 
journey, we find a gum creek with water, which is, 
I believe, the Yanyarie Creek, as it runs down this 
way for upwards of twenty miles : most Hkely it 
starts somewhere here. From the tenth mile the 
country has been bare — that is, not absolutely mere 
earth, without an atom of vegetation, but covered, 
or sprinkled rather, with short, thin, withered 
grass, without blue bush, without yellow flower, 
without scrub, varied only by being in parts rough 
and strong. And in this way the whole plain 
alternates, here nothing being visible but scanty 
low p^. there nottog .pplng but thick blue 
bush. 

We have had now the Woolkunda Range on 
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our left, and at the sixteenth mile, on the same side, 
we pass the end of a low range, which, carrying 
the water creek with it, appears to sweep out in a 
curve in the same direction ; just here we cross the 
creek again. We reach the opposite extremity of 
the curve in two more miles, and then turn up on 
the other side of it, so as to bring Woolkunda in 
our front, and rather on the right. Here begins 
another huge curve, enclosed by a much higher 
range, the opposite and principal peak being Wool- 
kunda, while the chord is formed by a continuation 
of mounds on our right. The creek, which hitherto 
has been on our right hand, now comes in, and we 
cross it where it has some long pools, which, 
judging from the ducks that we found here on our 
way up, would probably be permanent — large and 
deep enough, that is, to last from rain to rain, 
without being exhausted in the inter^'al. The 
farther "bank, that beyond the pools, looks steep 
and rocky; it is just at the end of the range. 
The whole of this second segment is uniformly 
clothed with large gum-trees, which denote either 
several creeks, or one that must meander very 
beautifully. 

Now, altering our course, so as to have Wool- 
kunda on the left, we traverse a part still bare, 
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and then, with the creek on the left also, we 
keep on the plain for a long way, as here it is quite 
level, and no doubt in good seasons it is very 
grassy. At the twenty-first mile we take somewhat 
the direction of the creek, first keeping in its bed, 
and afterwards verging a little out of it, now on 
this side, and then on that. This we do for the 
next five miles, when we reach Yanyarie some time 
about five o'clock. In crossing the great plain 
from Kanyaka, we have had Flinders* Range always 
in sight, with the Dutchman's Stern just opposite 
to us. 

We found our host, Mr. Digby, as kind and 
cheerful as before, .and, as we were the only 
strangers, the evening passed away quietly enough. 
My friend Mr. Martin took the Service both here 
and at Kanyaka, but there was a great difference 
in the manner, owing to the great difference of 
place : just as the one was gloomy, deterring, and 
an exciter of the wish of its being soon over, so 
was the other cheerful, interesting, and, maybe, of 
good effect. The judicious friend of our first 
Scotch king deals mildly but irresistibly with 
those, who suppose the best qualification of a 
prophet is his ignorance, and the best place of 
worship a barn. And well might that most dread 
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sovereign have loathed the Kirk — well might he, in 
his anger and fury, have threatened to harry cold- 
hearted and crafty men out of the land. Who, so 
well as he, knew that in a long face there is more 
imposture than honesty ? Sapientia ! 

There is a very melancholy tale in the history of 
Yanyarie. The place is a kind of sub-station on 
the great Coonatto Run, and formerly consisted of 
a mere hut, which served as a stopping-place for 
travellers going that way. The Grant family con- 
sisted of three brothers, Alexander, James, and 
Frederick, who possessed the runs between them. 
Of these, James had gone down to Adelaide, and 
was now returning with a young friend, named 
Roberts, and a servant. They had reached Pekina, 
which lies to the east of this, and intended to make 
Coonatto the following day; for which purpose 
they sent on the servant early in the morning, with 
the necessary provisions for breakfast in the hut at 
Yanyarie. The man took the direct road, a well- 
beaten track, reached the place, and, having made 
his preparations, awaited their arrival. James and 
Roberts started later, and, thinking to save in the 
distance, instead of taking the track, went across 
country. The man, not finding them come, after 
he had waited a long time, went on to Coonatto^ 
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and stated the case. This raised the horrible ap* 
prehension that they had lost their way. 

To increase the wretched anxiety of his brother, 
the weather was so fearfully hot, that no search 
could be made for two days. On the third day 
the poor unfortunates were tracked from Pekina ; 
their first night's camping-pl£U5e was found by the 
ashes of the fire which they had kindled ; going on 
from this, their second night's fire was discovered, 
and close by it their saddles, but nothing else. 
From this spot the horse-tracks showed how the poor 
animals had tried to get back to Pekina, and proved 
how feeble and exhausted they must have been, as 
they wandered about, and approached every bush 
in their way, in the hope of getting water or some 
moist herbage. Both horses were afterwards found 
dead, one at the distance of only nine miles from 
Pekina; but nothing could be traced of the ilU 
fated men. Notwithstanding this, and the excessive 
and perilous heat, the brother did not relax his 
efforts ; he took a cart to convey a cask, of water, 
and with some of his men went out again; but 
after much labour, and many great risks, was 
obliged to return in despair. 

They were, however, discovered, and in a mar- 
vellous way. About six months afterwards a black 
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came to Pekina, and told Mr. Swan be had seen 
some bodies. Mr» Swan at once started with the 
black as a guide, and found them at an enormous 
distance to the north-east of Fekina, quite in a 
contrary direction to that which they should have 
taken. They were lying side by side under a bush, 
whither they seem to have crept to die. Their 
remains could not of course be distinguished, and 
both were carefully gathered up, and conveyed to 
Tyeka, near Gawler, to be buried. No one can 
explain this extraordinary case. James knew the 
road perfectly well ; the distance to Yanyarie is not 
great, nor the cut across country difficidt. How 
both men could so far mistake, as actually to turn 
round, and travel in a contrary direction, when 
they had the sun to guide them, it is hard to say. 
One might have been confused by a sun-stroke : 
could it have been James, and would the other not 
leave him ? That they should have been able to 
go so far — and the distance was so great that I am 
afraid to name it — ^while the horses perished so 
close, to their starting-place, is another difficulty as 
insurmountable as the former. 

The conclusion of this pitiable circumstance sounds 
like romance. When the mother of James, an aged 
lady residing in Scotland, heard of the loss of her 
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son, the brave and tender-hearted woman, listening 
to no remonstrance or suggestioa of difficulty from 
the other members of her family, at once set out 
over the wide waters for Australia, to go and see 
with her own eyes the very spot where her child 
was lost and found. This done, she returned with 
a sad but satisfied mind. 

Nothing, perhaps, tells so plainly the nature of the 
country and the climate, as these cases of men lost 
in the bush. The Marchants told me of fifteen 
men, whom they had known perish thus miserably 
in the space of six years, and all in the northern 
part of the Colony. The neighbourhood of the 
Burra Mine was particularly fatal to men. who had 
once got out of their way, on account of the desola- 
tion all round, and also, perhaps chiefiy, on account 
of its want of drinking-places. 

My old friend Westbury proved all the better 
for the rest, or spell, speaking professionally, which 
my progress northward had enabled me to give 
him, and was as fresh for our homeward route as if 
he had made no journey at all. Such a trip, how- 
ever, was nothing for an Australian horse. The 
distance which these animals will make, upon mere . 
feed by the way, is almost incredible ; their endur- 
ance is so great, that men, and even children, speak ' 
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in the most ordinaty way of journeys, tliat at home 
would at any rate be considered undertakings. I 
have heard it somewhere said, that a man is 
stronger than a horse ; in this way, that, under the 
same management, a man will travel a certain 
number of miles a day for a longer period than 
the horse, no interval being allowed for rest, and 
no variation being made in the day's work. The 
question is one that has given me some amusement, 
when put to men who, in the matter of horses, 
were considered authorities. Many pronounced at 
once in favour of the horse, others reserved their 
judgment, safe men aUowed much might be said on 
both sides, but few maintained the superiority of 
the man. On long expeditions horses travel, com- 
paratively. between twenty and thirty mUes a day. 
When Mr, Gregory came overland from Sydney to 
Adelaide, he said his rate was twenty miles a day 
at a walking pace, and his horses came in uninjured. 
The argument is merely one of curiosity, and is 
probably an old one, well known to men about 
horses. But twenty miles a day, right oflf, would 
soon put a man's mettle to the test ; I am afraid 
he would regard the Sabbath in the ancient Jewish 
light; he would be a conscientious as well as 
literal interpreter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SHEEP FARM. 

PINES — ^BASIN— STATION— PLAN— TAX—LABOUREBS— PHOSPBBITY— 

SCUM— 4HEABING. 

This morning, Tuesday, we started at eleven 
o'clock, with the prospect of a most delightful and 
leisurely ride. The day was charming, our horses 
fresh, and the distance only fourteen miles. On 
setting out, we kept the great creek on our left, 
but crossed it about a mile up, where it ran away 
to the right, if it would not be more correct to say 
that it descended from the hills on our right. We 
then entered upon a long^ level, narrow plain, 
between continuations of low sandhiUs on both 
sides. It was flanked in the distance, also on both 
sides, by high ranges, which reached then- greatest 
elevation towards the back, but diminished towards 
the front; while directly in front was a range 
lower still. 

The first part of this country was scantily clad, 
the grass not having yet sprung; then came 
the blue bush and yellow flower, with hesitating 
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steps; afterwards the ground was merely covered 
with tufts of coarse grass. We crossed a creek at 
the end of five miles, as it ran straight away from 
the left to meet another very long one, which crept 
along under the hills on our right. Both of these 
were filled with pines and gums, and looked very 
pretty; indeed, all about this part there was a 
favourable sprinkling of these tell-tale trees, which, 
if they served for ornament, served also for a token 
of badness. 

Our coarse now shifted us in such a way, that 
we had to pass between the front and the right 
ranges, over ground that was very stony, and in 
some places covered with fragments of slate ; there 
was no bush, nothing but the young grass, which 
seemed as if struggling to get through the stones. 
After another mile we cross another creek of pines, 
with high chalky banks ; this appeared to descend 
from the right-hand range, and, as it ran along 
on the left, to receive the former creek in its way. 
Passing over ground still stony, we come to a 
rising ground, whence we have a splendid view. 
Immediately below us appeared a huge basin, sur- 
rounded completely by hills, which reached their 
highest point on the left, rather towards the front, 
while directly before us was Mount Remarkable. 
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The bottom of the basin was varied into hilly, 
undulating, and plain ; pines were dotted and 
clumped about in great abundance; and there 
were evident signs of numerous creeks. Indeed, 
as we passed through the basin, we crossed a 
couple within the first two miles ; we found also 
the trees and bushes so plentifully mixed, that this 
comparatively small spot would make no bad re- 
presentation of the entire country. The next two 
miles still kept up the resemblance, the road being 
smooth and level, the ground covered with coarse 
grass, without any trees, and a gum creek running 
for some distance on our right. This last creek 
is probably the main creek running through the 
station :. we cross it at our twelfth mile, and, after 
keeping under the right-hand range, follow up the 
bed, till we reach Coonatto, quitting first all trace 
of trees, then losing every vestige of blue bush, 
and finally obliged to be satisfied with a dreary 
prospect of hills reduced to starvation point. 

As we arrived at the station early, about two p.m., 
•I had an opportunity of going over the various 
parts with the owner, Mr. Grant, and of learning 
from him many particulars respecting the manage- 
ment of a sheep-run. The principal offices and 
habitations are built in one spot, and are, as I 
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have already mentioned, enclosed by low walls, and 
divided into courts. Other buildings are placed at 
various distances from the central group. Thus^ 
supposing the creek to run under the elevation 
upon which this group is situated, further down on 
the same side are huts for married couples. Oppo* 
site to these, on the other side, are the men's 
huts and kitchen ; now nearer home is the wool- 
shed, fitted up with everything requisite for shear- 
ing and packing ; coming back again to the group, 
we have, a little way behind it, the blacksmith's 
shop and a hut or two more. Beyond the hy- 
draulic press, used for reducing the size of the 
bales, the only thing noticeable in the shed, which 
is merely a large room of great height, is the 
arrangement of little pens, whereby the shearer 
can receive the sheep singly, without any trouble, 
and have his proper number. 

The buildings are of stone, well hewn, though 
of course not finished ofi* in town style, and the 
roofs are of zinc, so that altogether the general 
appearance is neat and strong. The sheds and 
fences are not made of rough timber and hap- 
hazard logs, but of wood which has passed under 
the hands of the cunning artificer. The stables 
are such as one might expect to find on a country 
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estate in England, being well paved and ventilated, 
and the six stalls looking as comfortable as horse 
could wish. Moreover (and this is a great token 
of progress) every horse is treated with a meal of 
chopped hay and water, before he is turned into the 
paddock to forage for himself. The stockyard, 
that is, the enclosure into which the cattle are 
driven, is mightily strong : it is sixty feet square. 
In each side are six huge posts, eight feet high, 
formed of the bodies of upright gigantic trees ; in 
these are fixed, horizontally, six slabs of pine, each 
ten feet long; the whole, thus wedged together 
and planted in the earth, looks as immovable as an 
enormous frame of iron. 

In his office, Mr. Grant showed me a map of his 
run, executed by Stuart, the explorer. A glance 
of a few moments confirmed the general opinion of 
Stuart's skill. As a piece of artistic beauty, it could 
hardly be surpassed ; so finely were the lines drawn, 
so accurately the letters shaped, and so evenly the 
colour laid on, that it was difficult not to suppose 
the map printed from a plate. Its real value in 
point of measurement I had no means of ascer- 
taining, nor had I any reason to be suspicious of 
wrong. The run comprises 700 square miles, is 
m the second class of taxation, and yields the 
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revenue 1,000/. a year. The origin of ttis impost 
is a favourable illustration of universal government. 
A sum of 30,000/. was required for the Ways and 
Means: squatters were wealthy — all other people 
poor; and as all men are equal, what could be 
more just than to sqaeeze the fat ? Accordingly, in 
a most simple way, all runs were found to arrange 
themselves into three classes, carrying 240, 150, 
100 sheep to the square mile; and twopence a 
head was found enough to make up the amount. 
When we consider the country upon which this 
heavy hand was laid, the great and cruel difficulties 
of stocking land already known, and the mortal 
dangers of finding new, we might suppose^ it more 
to the well-being of the Colony, that encouragement 
of every kind should be given to those men who 
would extend its boundaries, and thereby increase 
its wealth and add to its prosperity, than to cramp 
the means of men who had already settled, and 
to exhaust the hopes and energies of those who 
were bent on doing the same. Leases are at first 
granted for fourteen years, and are afterwards 
renewable for five years; but the lands may be 
resumed by the Government at six months' noticie. 
One cannot help thinking of the farm-labourers 
at home, and their almost incredible seven shillings 
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a week, when one sees the . comparative wealth of 
labourers on a run. Wages consist of money and 
rations. The last, pronounced raah-uns, are nearly 
the same throughout the Colony — namely, 121bs. 
meat, lOlbs. flour, 21bs. sugar, ^Ib. tea weekly. 
The money is 1 5^. a week for a shepherd, and 1 0^. 
for his hut-keeper ; but 20«. for both in one man. 
Each of these men might save easily 100/. in four 
years, but many save much more. He could then 
get a section, eighty acres, of wheat-growing land, 
and start as a freehold farmer. If he had time to 
spare, he could now make ready money with his 
team ; and if he could shear, he might earn a good 
round sum in that season. 

Without any exaggeration, this is really the 
case ; it is a certainty that the Dorsetshire labourer 
who now pinches his own soul, and the souls of his 
many little ones — poverty being a great provocative 
of animal increase — could in five years be a happy, 
light-hearted man, making money, and establishing 
his progeny in due time, if only he could get over 
the water. It is a certainty, as all things are 
certain ; he must take one road, and not get out 
of it ; if he for one moment thinks prosperity will 
come to him while he stands still, or follow him 
when he runs away, he adds to his present misery 
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by being a fool. This road is that which leads to 
a run ; to stop in a town here would be as bad as 
to stop in the midland counties. On a run he is in 
the way of food to the full, and out of the way of 
temptation ; what money, therefore, he receives is. 
after a trifling outlay for clothes, pure, naked gain ; 
he will have in one year thirty-nine good golden 
sovereigns, and if he has a wife she will get twenty- 
six more as good. Tell a country lad in England, 
just on the point of entering into the holy state of 
matrimony and misery, and of heaping up to him- 
self stores of sorrows hereafter, that if he and his 
lass could find their way to a shepherd's hut Jn 
South Australia, there would find their way into 
their hands every year sixty-five coins, of which 
they now perhaps see never a one. 

This is no idle tale; I speak from experience. 
I have seen many prosperous men, and learned 
their history in its minutest details. T have known 
people, before they had been many months here, 
send home considerable sums to their struggling 
friends. I have camped on the roadside, or rather 
in the bush', with a teamster, and got him to say 
how he had made himself a freeholder. I have 
even known a native (but the case was remarkable, 
and exceptional to his race) earn the sum above 
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named» which, in pure ignorance, he frittered away 
in treats to his tribe. 

Now for the other side. There are men such 
idiots, nay, worse, such scoundrels, that pros- 
perity plagues them ; they are even below brutes, 
for they have hardly the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. What can be thought of a shepherd, 
who, on the receipt of his money, could hasten 
to the first township at Port Lincoln, and there, 
in ignorant contempt of gold, and with a mad 
desire to be singular, order, for the benefit of 
his neighbouring compeers, champagne to be 
brought forth in a horse-bucket? What can be 
said of men who, when drays arrived at the Burra 
from Adelaide, rolled off the hogshead, knocked 
the head in, and, at their own expense, put the 
rum at the service of every one passing by? 
These are they who bring curses upon the land 
instead of blessings, who turn good into evil, who 
blast the character of Australia in the eyes of 
the world. Let a man have common sense — 
which, alas I is so often a hard '' let ; " let him 
have mere animal instinct, to choose between bad 
and good, and he could not fail to rise — ^he must 
succeed. 

As a further illustration of this, we may notice 
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shearing. When this time comes round, the small 
farmer, " Cockatoo '* in contempt, steps forth to the 
North, and readily finds employment. His gains 
are these, food being always furnished, one pound 
a hundred of as many sheep as he can shear. As 
the operation is not so carefully performed as in 
England, nicks being often made, an ordinary 
man can shear fifty or sixty sheep a day; but 
skilful and strong men can get through nearly 
twice as many. Shearing mostly begins on Friday, 
not from any superstitious principle or prejudice, 
but because the wrist, though tightly bound, gets 
so weakened as on the second day to be quite use- 
less ; and as this day is Sunday, the interval of a 
whole day's rest enables them to start with 
renewed energy, and no time is lost. Shearing 
time is the momentous period in the year of the 
sheep-farmer, and corresponds somewhat to harvest- 
home in England. The gathering of so many 
hands sometimes prompts a clergyman to visit and 
hold forth, and he is sure to be welcomed by the 
master, who considers himself honoured by his 
presence. Farther down, within easy access, the 
friends and neighbours are called together, and 
invited to rejoice in the prosperity of their host ; 
and, all work being over, a round of festivity is 
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kept Up till the spirits flag, and duties elsewhere 
summon the free-hearted and joyous graduallj 
away. These festivities will no doubt become in* 
stitutions, if they have not already become so. 
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CHAPrER XXX, 

END. 

ALONB— GREAT CREEK— WOBK-^FL00D-^Piq-FACE--CX>BR0BBABEE 

— ^PROTECTOR — IDIOT — EXCITEMENT. 

Mt fellow-traveller, Mr. Martin, parted from me 
at Coonatto, being called into another direction by 
the order of his course ; and as I was obliged to 
hasten down to Adelaide, it was impossible for me 
to proceed any further with him. My direction 
was straight to Mount Remarkable, over the great 
plain, so conspicuous from its summit, and would 
pass close by Pintha, which was midway between 
Coonatto and the Mount. Alone then, and there- 
fore at my own disposal, I set out about half-past 
ten, crossing the creek at the outset, and, having 
ascended a slight incline, came almost immediately 
upon a plain. The country at first looked bare 
enough, but is no doubt veiy grassy in wet sea- 
sons, as is the case with very many of these ap- 
parently hopeless, useless tracts of land. This was 
succeeded by the yellow flower, sparingly covering 
the ground, and afterwards by a plentiful crop of 
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yellow flower and blue bush combined. Thus far 
the ground was considerably undulating, but after 
the second mUe the plain opened, and displayed on 
the left a range» which, gradually rising from the 
road or track, swept round on the same side in an 
immense curve, and increased in height as it pro- 
ceeded. On the right hand was the gigantic 
Flinders' Range, visible from this spot to great 
advantage. Just here, too, there was a creek, ex- 
ceedingly small, much like a gutter, and containing 
only a few little trees. 

Then as far as the fifth mile the plain varied, 
being in one place grassy, in another decked with 
the blue bush; here again the blue bush and 
yellow flower were mingled in thick profusion, and 
after a while the blue bush once more held solitary 
rule. Another mile further on was a small creeks 
containing however no trees, and serving merely 
as a channel for a quiet accumulation of water to 
escape. Coarse grass appeared now up to the 
ninth mile, without bush or flower, and then a 
small creek, similar to the preceding, after which 
came a piece of thin scrub. This spot was 
exactly midway between the highest point of the 
range on my left, and the Devil's Punch Bowl, a 
prominent feature in Flinders' Range, on my right; 
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and I had hitherto made straight towards the 
Mount; but at the tenth mile, the track turned 
towards the right, and seemed to run perpendicu- 
larly into Minders. Daring the last five miles to 
Pintha, the plain was perfectly level, and the vege- 
tation consisted of grass and blue bush alternately, 
though not very much of the latter prevailed. 
From the point where my course changed, the 
Great Creek was conspicuous for many a mile, its 
course being easily traced all the way along under 
Flinders' Range, by the thick and full line of gums, 
of giant-like dimensions, which it reared in its 
bosom and spread on its sides. It is said to go so 
far as to empty itself into Lake Torrens; if so, its 
course would be from south to north, and the 
country must descend into the interior. Though 
dry, water is procured in the bed at a moderate 
depth by sinking wells ; for which reason, no doubt, 
the Fintha Station lies so close on its banks. 

I arrived here about half-past one, and was again 
treated in the kindest manner by the simple and 
hospitable inmates. I have already spoken of the 
indefatigable industry of Mr. Cudniore, and the 
efiect of his example upon the whole family, and 
their consequent progress from poverty to riches— 
finely illustrative of the good side of the proverb 
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about the hand finding and doing with might. It 
is just such an instance as this that ought to be 
always bound up in the history of Australia; it 
ought to head every chapter on the ruin of men, 
depression of things, and colony going down ; it 
ought to stand in black letters at the top of every 
list of colonial drunkards, gamblers, and bankrupts. 
Undoubtedly a colony, this one especially, is tha 
place for a strong, sensible man ; and as undoubt- 
edly every country, and none in particular, is the 
place where a foolish man may come to grief. In- 
stead of finding this man, on these two several 
occasions, wasting his substance in nobblers, and 
putting his trust in Jupiter, he was out far away, 
scouring the hills and the plains for absent sheep ; 
not so silly as to sit at home and complain of the 
ravages of dingoes, but wise enough to be on the 
alert, and make the dingoes complain of him. 

There is a good deal of rubbish talked about the 
dignity of work, and the existence of labouring 
classes. There may be the dignity, and there may 
be the classes ; but a man of self-reliance would not 
lodge his faith in the princes that flaunt flags like 
these in his face. He knows that work brings 
wealth, which is more tangible and comfortable 
than dignity, and that, class or no class, his own 
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strong arm, and no other's, will get bim the victory 
over poverty. A man who thus, by his own sheer 
toil, has made for himself an independent livelihood, 
is of more effect in the world than ten thousand 
prophets, who prophesy vanity, and speak great 

swelling words. 

« 

Much as I had heard of creeks and floods, I 
could but form but a poor idea of the quantity and 
force of water thus suddenly accumulated, till I had 
traversed the plain of Pintha in two different direc- 
tions, beheld the depth and width of the creek, on 
the banks of which the station is situated, and heard 
that, in 1852, the rain fell almost without interrup- 
tion from 8th of June to 4th of August, so as to 
produce the largest flood that had ever been known 
at Pintha. Not only was the creek filled — ^the bed 
having too little fall to carry ofi* the immense body 
of water as it grew — ^but for two miles the whole 
plain was covered, and the water mounted so high, 
that it stood a foot deep in the house on the bank. 
But no sooner was this passed away, than the sun 
exerted his influence, and forced such virtue out of 
the heretofore dry and barren ground, that in the 
same year, and in the next, the feed was abundant ; 
the grass became so wanton, that horses and cattle 
might hide themselves in it. Were such visits as 
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these, though short and far between, permanent in 
their results, all would be well; the land might 
then be called a land of joy and gladness. But, 
such is the strange doom of this extraordinaiy 
country, that good and evil seem perpetually fight- 
ing for the mastery, while Nature appears not to 
know her own mind, and to be very wayward ; for 
this luxurious herbage, which changed the face of 
the earth so suddenly, almost as suddenly passed 
away. The next summer burnt every vestige from 
the ground, which once more relapsed into its usual 
tribulation. 

After an hour's rest, I proceeded on the remain- 
ing part of my journey, keeping the creek on my 
left, and moving at an acute angle towards the 
Mount. For the first three miles, I passed over dry 
soil, covered with a small ground-plant, something 
like houseleek, and termed " pi^-face," I know not 
why — a plant that explorers, in extremity, are able 
to use for food, as it is succulent and refreshing. I 
have seen the plant blooming in great profusion, 
and of the most brilliant hues, in a cottage-garden 
near Camden, in New South Wales, where it was 
cultivated with great care, and made to line the 
different beds, after the manner of tuft or box* It 
there bore no distant resemblance to the Asters. 
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As I did not dismount, I was unable to notice 
whether there were any remains of the bloom ; and 
the general look of the plant was not inviting 
enough to prevaU over my ignorance of its nature, 
and induce me to look after its seed. I next passed 
through some poor withered scrub, and noticed a 
bush a good deal like the blue bush. 
. Spring Creek came after this, running directly 
across my way, and carrying, wherever it went, 
hues of gums : just here, it abounded so much in 
these, now grand-looking, trees, as to form a grove 
of some extent. Probably it was the apparent fer- 
tility of the neighbourhood, caused by the Mount 
being near, and throwing moisture upon it, that 
induced Mr. Grant to attempt a garden close by on 
the right. 

After crossing the creek, a magnificent view 
opened upon me. There was spreading before me 
a meadow, uniformly level, and covered with rich, 
thick green grass, just like a meadow in England, 
with the grass eaten down into the thickest green 
velvet. There was no bush, no scrub, nor anything 
to recall the dry plain, or the still drier desert; 
everything looked refreshing and lively, because 
everything was constantly gladdened with the drops 
of dew. On the one side, beginning with Mount 
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Remarkable, Flinders' Bange stretched away in 
majestic grandeur, till it was lost, as well as the 
plain and its creek, in the north. On the other 
side, far away in the distance, was the range which 
I had passed in the morning, now curving round, 
and also escaping the sight by its remoteness ; while 
in the meadow at my feet, close on my left side, ran 
the creek with its noble gums, the trees increasing 
in si2e and splendour as I proceeded; and the 
Mount itself, from summit to base, was covered 
with trees thick and large, as if a dark shroud had 
been thrown over it, and the extremities had been 
spread out to display its richness on the level 
below. 

At the ninth mile, the road ran along a fence for 
about four miles, skirting one of the finest pieces of 
ground in the Colony, called Angas's Dairy Farm. 
The grass thus indosed was exceedingly rich, and 
the ground a perfect level : through the midst went 
the creek wath its gums. The entire meadow was 
nearly ten miles across, but towards the right it 
lost itself in the plain. 

At the thirteenth mile, I passed close under the 
Mount, and entered the dense forest of gums which 
lies along the base of the whole range. The place 
abounded in birds, which kept up a continual chat- 
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tering. Further on, blacks in great numbers were 
assembled, and were preparing for a Corrobbaree ; 
for to-day was with them a high-day, and the night 
was drawing nigh, the sun having already set. 

On my arrival at the Mount— for, though there is 
a tovmship, and though it is called Melrose, people 
generally indicate the locality by its great natural 
feature — I was received with the same kindness as 
before by Mr. Searle, who thought nothing a 
trouble that would in any way add to my comfort. 
The following morning I was able to call upon Mr. 
Minchin, having before been obliged to pass by 
him. I had anticipated getting a vast deal of 
information from him respecting the natives, as he 
has been many years the protector of the abori- 
gines, an office combined in his person with a 
magistracy. My time, however, proved too limited 
to learn much. He showed me some sketches 
which he had made of the natives, and of places fi^r 
away north, and also the head of what must have 
been a fine cockatoo, of a rich black colour. The 
ranges about here, he said, abound in black cocka- 
toos, particularly that which lies direct west. He 
pressed me very strongly to come and spend a 
week or two with him, in order to get some of the 
beautiful birds, which seem to make this spot their 
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great and common home. I obtained from &im 
two vocabularies of the native languages, but found 
them of little use for comparison ; there were not 
five geographical or other proper names in both. 

I walked with him among the natives, who 
evidently beheld him with the affection due to 
the protector, not unmixed with the awe arising 
from the magistrate. As usual, their great 
talents manifested themselves in their unceasing: 
efforts to be idle. What can be their notion 
of life? Is it to them a state of misery, to 
be endured till, as everything else, it comes to 
an end? 

Mr. Minchin mentioned, among other things 
relating to the natives, that he has known a black 
woman live with a white man, and rear children up 
unto him, and afterwards return to her father's 
house, where, with a husband of her own race, 
she has in her small way contributed to hand it 
down to a brief posterity. The inability of the 
native woman to return to her own order of 
things, and bear black after having produced 
white, is advanced by Count Streleckzi as a 
reason for the diminution of the coloured race; but 
I have nowhere found this opinion supported by 
the experience of other men. On the contrary, I 
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^ have met with men, to whom this circumstance has 
also presented itself as a strange matter ; but they, 
taking the same observations, have come to dif'- 
ferent conclusions : they allege that sterility in the 
black woman, and in the white, arises chiefly from 
the same vice. 

I saw among these people, simple and ignorant as 
they are, senseless and savage as some would term 
them, a spectacle that even exhibited their faculties in 
a favourable light. It was a grade of intellect lower, 
much lower, than theirs ; it must be the very lowest 
in the human nature ; it was a half-witted black — a 
man so silly and vacant, as to be an object of ridi- 
cule to his companions. I omitted to inquire, or to 
remember, whether this was the result of accident, 
or whether, in his prior existence, he, or his parents, 
had sinned, that he should have come into the 
world in such an unfortunate condition. Supposing 
him to have been an idiot born, had he sense 
enough to get a living, or, which is a great sup- 
position, were the instincts of his friends humane 
enough to help him ? 

I could get no information as to the reason of 
the clans gathering about this time at the Mount, 
to hold their corrobbarees, and to expatiate and 
confer upon State affairs. From hints which I 
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picked up oocasicmally, I dhould be inclined to 
think that these poor unfortunates have some set 
seasons, when they tinani^ to drive dull idleness 
away, and to break in upon their dreary, everlast- 
ing apathy of their living death, by a round of 
excitement, generated by the sight of fresh faces, 
or the prospect of a hideous brawl. Not having 
witnessed their dance, I am unable to say what sort 
of a thing it is — whether the step3 are similar and 
slow, or quickened by excitement into a brave 
whirl ; their songs, which I have heard, are mono- 
tonous and plaintive to an extreme degree. 
■ IVom the Mount we set out, to the Mount we 
have returned ; we have seen a little, if only a peep, 
of the inside of the land ; and, verily, " New Holland 
lies to the south of the Mduccas, and is peopled by 
blacks, who are very ugly, and lead a wretched life/' 



THE END. 
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